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ies Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 
1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God, These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the National 


Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


——_ 


HE sesignation of Dr. George L. Cary from the 
presidency of the Meadville Theological School 
was announced at a meeting of the board of trus- 
tees, January 27. Dr. Cary continues his connec- 
tion with the Faculty as a teacher,—an office that 

he has filled with admirable success since 1862. The adminis- 
trative duties of the president’s office are increasing ; and Dr. 
Cary considers it wise to confine himself to the work of the 
scholar, and to husband his physical strength which he has 
uséd too freely in the past. His many pupils and friends 
unite in wishing him long life and long service in his chosen 


work. 
ae 


Tue call of Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, to the pulpit of the South Con- 
gregational Church in Boston gives to Mr. Eliot and to the 
Association a serious problem to consider. We have no 
advice to offer and no judgment to express. The two posi- 
tions cannot be compared or contrasted with each other. 
Each one offers a post of dignity and opportunity; one 
might say, of equal dignity and opportunity. Certainly, for 
the Unitarian body, nothing would come before the need and 
duty of maintaining and increasing the power of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Boston and in the adjoining suburbs. 
Within ten miles of the State House we have about sixty 
Unitarian churches. These churches contribute nearly one- 
half of the funds by which the missionary work of the 
Association is carried on. When these churches are strong, 
willing, and united; our work prospers. If they languish, 
our churches in every part of the country feel that strength 
has gone out of them. Moreover, if they fail, the evil one 
increases his taunts and jeers. But these things are true 
also of the Unitarian Association. For seventy-five years 
it has served the churches better than most of them know. 
The writer of this note is one of those who believe that but 
for the activity of the Association during these years there 
would be no Unitarian Church to-day and but little liberal 
orthodoxy. The Christian Register alone could not have 
carried the burden of promoting fellowship and extending 
our borders with the advancing lines of the national life. 
To keep the missionary work of our body in good health and 
for the welfare of our older churches as well, the need is 
second to none that our one national organization should be 
well manned and well supported. It is a critical time in its 
fortunes, and no Unitarian ought to be indifferent to the 
question now presented. Whatever decision Mr. Eliot may 
make must result from what seems to him to be the lines 
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of duty, of personal fitness, and of probable achievement 
in the common cause which we are all bound to serve. Both 
opportunities are great, and any man is highly honored who 
has the choice between them. 


Jt 


THERE is something almost comical and certainly quite 
amusing in the new application of the old question, “ Who 
shall keep the keepers?” When the students in a college 
or divinity school discipline their professors in public, when 
priests publicly call to account their ‘reverend father in 
God,” and the parties defeated in a suit demand the im- 
peachment of the judge who ruled against them, old things 
seem to be passing away. Parents have long submitted to 
the criticism of their children in a way unheard of a hun- 
dred years ago. Youth has been allowed a freedom during 
the last generation which is new, entirely new, in the history 
of the world. Does the uprising of priests and students 
against their superior officers indicate a new state of things, 
which will include the army and the navy as well as the 
Church? Will a battleship become a floating republic? 
Will the field of battle be chosen by vote of the soldiers and 
bayonet charges be made after a motion made by a private 
has been discussed and adopted? Are these the results of 
the elective system of study in coileges? What will happen 
next? 

wt 


To require a professor in a theological school to sign the 
creed’ of the denomination which supports him seems to be 
an unnecessary form. If he believes the creed, he will teach 
it, anyway. If he does not believe it, but signs it, he is a 
liar. If the demand for his signature is a device to discover 
whether he believes it or not, the implication is that he is a 
dishonorable man, who cannot be trusted to do his duty with- 
out supervision. It ought to be possible for those who have 
the power of appointment and those who are to teach to 
have such a cordial understanding that the trustees could 
say to a candidate for a professorship: So far as we can judge, 
you have the ability and preparation required to carry out 
certain general purposes for which we will provide the en- 
dowment. Are you sufficiently in sympathy with our pur- 
poses to undertake the trust? On the other hand the can- 
didate, having accepted the trust, should say: I am doing 
what seems to me right and best. Am I giving a fair in- 
terpretation to my commission and carrying out the pur- 
poses of those who have commissioned me to do the work? 


ad 


A CONVERSATION was recently carried on in the presence 
of the writer. The principal speaker, who was not a Uni- 
tarian, said that some years since he made a careful 
study of the history and fortunes of a Unitarian church in 
which he was interested. It contained people of wealth, of 
intelligence and high moral character. Minister and people 
together represented the best things in the community ; and 
yet the church was slowly, but steadily dying. He madea 
careful examination of its work and methods, and discov- 
ered what to him seemed to be the cause of its decline. The 
strength, the interest, the money, and the personal service of 
the men and women composing that church were given to 
every good institution in the city without stint. They were 
found in all the charities, they were interested in education, 
in art, and in good government; but they did not work for or 
through their church. They supported it generously, at- 
tended its services once on Sunday, were content with what 
it gave them, but did not understand that, being the inspir- 
ing cause of all their best work, it deserved and needed their 
loyalty and personal service. This brief description of one 
church might be applied without the change of a letter to 
other churches of our faith. For fear of proselyting or being 
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sectarian many noble men and women cherish every good 


institution excepting the one that most of all blesses and 
inspires them. What is to happen when that church dies 


Modern Nazareths. 


Can any good come out of Nazareth? In one form or 
another this question is frequently asked to-day. It is asked 
with the same meaning and emphasis that it had in the time 
of Jesus. What is a modern Nazareth? It is any religious 
or social organization which is made up of men and women 
who are not in good repute among the majority of their 
neighbors as people of learning, wisdom, or discretion. We 
live in the days of science, of scholarship, of culture, of 
progress. We pride ourselves upon being children of the 
light. We insist that, with the progress of the nineteenth 
century behind us and the coming splendors of the twentieth 
century before us, we are to take counsel of those who are 
enlightened. It happens that there are hammering at our 
doors multitudes of men and women who have been drawn 
together in movements of various kinds, and who would 
upset the Church, the State, the family, and the factory. 
Now it may be that these people are all wrong, or are wrong 
in part, or in any case do not represent the organized wis- 
dom of the world. We say, “Can any good come out of 
Nazareth?” and look elsewhere, but sometimes with fear in 
our hearts, lest Nazareth may rise up against us and con- 
demn us in the day of judgment. 

Out of what happened in ancient Nazareth, in Judea, and 
beyond Jordan, we may learn, if we will, a lesson that may 
save us much heartache and confusion. There was good 
in the ancient Nazareth, good came out of it; and it was 
the cause of unbounded blessing to the world. But, unless 
we say that everything that ever was was right, we may 
admit that it would have been much better for the world, if, 
instead of the cold-hearted disdain of those who despised 
Nazareth and all its inhabitants, there had been some one 
at the head of things wise enough, good enough, and brave 
enough to say, Yes, good may come out of Nazareth; and, 
if there is any good there, it is our business to find it and 
use it. It would have been better for Jew and Gentile, for 
Cesar, for Herod, for Pilate, for the Roman Empire and the 
Jewish kingdom, if somebody had said, Let us take the good 
we find in Nazareth, and have no fear that it will be neu- 
tralized by any folly or wickedness that have brought the 
town into ill repute. 

It is always possible that some despised Nazareth to-day 
may hold good that shall bless the whole earth. It is certain 
that some good is to be found in every one cf the isms, 
osophies, and ologies which press their claims upon us to-day. 
The Salvation Army, Spiritualism, Christian Science, Social- 


ism, Agnosticism,— the list is long,— these all are cast out by — 
many with the contemptuous question, Can any good come’ 


out of Nazareth? Admitting that there may be something 
good in any form of thought or action, many are afraid that, 
taking anything from such sources, we are liable to get with 
it more than enough evil to neutralize the good. Or the 
proverb is quoted, “ Give them an inch, and they will take 
an ell.” They would not wear an infected garment for the 
same reason, and they would avoid the contagion of folly 
and sin associated with goodness. 

But the very best way to neutralize the evil in any move- 
ment is to accept and adopt all that is good in it. The Sal- 
vation Army repels many who are good and wise by its 
roughness. The loud noise it makes, its rude assault upon 
sin, and its contrast with the beauty of a well-ordered life 
make people fear contact with it. But, let the churches 
adopt everything that is good and wise and effective in the 
Salvation Army, then all the rest would quickly cease to be. 
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There is good in that Nazareth, and good may come out of it 
if we will. 

Many believe that any encouragement given to socialism 

is treason to the established order of society. They fear 
that, if we yield anything, socialists will take everything. 
But the counsel of wisdom will incline us to listen, to learn, 
to judge, and, if there be any good thing in that Nazareth, to 
adopt it quickly and adapt it to our ways of living and work- 
ing. Instead of giving aid and comfort to anything that is 
pernicious in the various movements that come undef the 
head of Socialism or even Nihilism, by taking and using the 
good. that we find in them, we shall deprive them of all their 
power for evil. Is ownership of water-works, gas-works, 
electric roads and steam railways by the city, State, or na- 
tion, desirable and feasible? If so, make it the law without 
fear that doing a right thing will make a wrong thing possi- 
ble. Would the /eferendum serve the purposes of the 
people, or is it worth while to try to see what good there 
may be init? Then try it, and be done with it. 
__ If out of ten propositions offered by a Nihilist, seven were 
of the devil and three came from an angel of light, it would 
be bad for the Nihilist and good for the world if the three 
angelic plans were speedily accepted and the other seven 
left in the Satanic darkness in which they originated. We 
have got along far enough in the line of progress to under- 
stand that it is always safe to trust the right, no matter who 
offers it, and that it is never safe to reject it because evil is 
bound up with it. 


The Friends’ Discipline. 


No religious body in Christendom, unless it be the Roman 
Catholic, moves with such quiet deliberation as the Society 
of Friends. But, when it moves, it is from a deep persuasion 
that the Divine Spirit is the prompter. All the more mark- 
worthy is the present action, which does not so much imply 
a new departure as a determination to conform the outward 
life of this communion to the requirements of the new time 
and to the enlightened convictions which have been silently 
growing for many years. 

A recent copy of the American Friend, which represents 
the so-called orthodox wing of the Quakers, contains the full 
text of a proposed uniform discipline for the society. This 
document is the outcome of long and careful thought and wide 
consultation. In 1897 the matter was referred to a large com- 
mittee, consisting of two from each of the thirteen yearly 
meetings. The first draft, prepared by two selected members, 
was submitted to the criticism of the full committee ; and sug- 
gestions were sought and welcomed from others deemed wise 
and weighty. The result appeared in asecond draft, “ greatly 
transformed.” ‘This, in turn, passed through the same tests, 
and underwent a second revision. The final product of all 
this patience and sweet reasonableness is entitled ‘ Draft of 
the Proposed Constitution and Discipline for the American 
Yearly Meetings of Friends.” » It consists of 202 paragraphs, 
or 22 chapters, divided into sections, and grouped under four 
general heads. It is drawn out to an unconscionable length, 
being more than twice as long as the Constitution of the 
United States; doubtless from an amiable wish to incor- 
porate the earnest views of a “ multitude of counsellors,” as 
well as from a besetting concern to provide for and against 
every emergency. 

Part I., preceded by an historic note, treats in a catholic 
spirit of the place of Friends among Christian denomina- 
tions, and lays down.a statement of “ beliefs,” substantially in 
agreement with the so-called evangelical scheme of salvation, 
which. it claims to identify with apostolic Christianity. Pub- 
lic worship and spiritual gifts are treated on the basis of 
Friends’ traditions; but the door is thrown wide open to a 
ministry of teaching which “ requires a balanced, well-trained, 
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and well-stored mind.” There is also provision for the exer~ 
cise of “a pastoral gift... of shepherding and feeding the 
flock.” 

Part II. deals with the “Form of Government,” going 
extensively into particulars. There is an evident aim to com- 
bine liberty and union, or the free spirit and flexibility of 
congregationalism, with orderly methods and uniformity of 
administration. Whether such cumbrous mechanism is to be 
propelled by spiritual powers or by the ecclesiastical animus 
will depend. The local, quarterly and yearly meetings rise 
in gradation to find their cv/m in a “ Five Years’ Meeting,” 
supplying a system not unlike that of other and larger de- 
nominations. Nor are the conditions of receiving, trans- 
ferring, and rejecting members essentially different, if one 
looks behind the phraseology. Most significant and radi- 
cally new is the provision that birthright members can only 
be enrolled as active members “ when they shall have made 
a credible profession of faith in Jesus Christ as their Saviour 
and Lord, and shall have accepted the doctrines of the 
gospel as held by the Friends.” It will be seen that no 
Hicksite need apply. The Quaker doctrine of the Deity of 
Christ as the Inner Light of man is certainly not to be con- 
founded with historic Trinitarianism ; yet the proposed dis- 
cipline seems intended to secure uniformity of belief, to shut 
out from membership all who do not assent to the creed set 
forth in Part I., and to depose from the ministry any whose 
teachings may be deemed unsound by a yearly meeting. 

Part III. establishes “Departments of Work.” Each 
monthly meeting is to have a pastoral committee, each 
quarterly meeting an evangelistic committee, each yearly 
meeting an evangelistic and church extension committee, and 
the central organization, or Five Years’ Meeting, a board of 
foreign missions. Special sections provide agencies for 
education, philanthropy, aid to Indians, and the cause of 
peace and arbitration. Voluntary and equal taxation is fa- 
vored to meet all expenses. 

Part IV., which gives “ Rules of Discipline,” prescribes 
how offenders and misbelievers shall be dealt with, preserv- 
ing their right of appeal so far as to the yearly meeting ; 
regulates marriage and recognizes the right of a Friend to 
marry a non-member ; restates the time-honored wedding 
formula, but leaves each yearly meeting free to modify the 
usages “ as its local conditions may make advisable.” 

The closing chapter recites six “ queries” which are to be 
read three times a year in monthly and quarterly meetings, 
and six others which are to be read in meetings on ministry 
and oversight. These queries are intended to press duty 
upon the conscience, to urge self-examination, and to hold 
up a high standard of motive and conduct. They inculcate 
peace and unity, abstinence from liquor and tobacco, prompt- 
ness in the payment of debts, the keeping up of a testimony 
against arms-bearing, oath-taking, and secret societies, the cul- 
tivation of personal religion and efforts to bring men to Christ. 

The adoption of the new discipline will register the accom- 
plishment of a profound change. Its evident intent is to 
preserve all supposed spiritual vitalities, while disburdening 
the body of whatever is dead, obsolete, or encumbering. The 
“ Society” disappears: it becomes a “ denomination” or a 
“church.” It adopts instrumentalities which others have 
found useful; it has learned to distinguish between the use 
and abuse of art and learning; it will no longer impoverish 
itself by non-intercourse with the good in order to avoid the 
bad; it sheds off mere oddities of dress. and dialect; it 
comes out from semi-monastic seclusion into the open world, 
to take its place and do its part. And one bold step will 
lead to another; for, if the new plan does not work well, it is 
sure to be amended. As for the honest attempt to shut out 
error by a method which is just as likely to shut out truth, 
no great harm can come from one more repetition of that 
particular folly. The wind of the Spirit will continue to blow 
where it listeth, within the hedges as freely as without. 
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THE situation in Kentucky reached an acute crisis on 
Tuesday of last week, when William Goebel, the Democratic 
claimant for the gubernatorial chair of the State, was shot 
down by an unknown assassin. The shot was fired from 
one of the windows of a building overlooking the capitol 
grounds. In this building are the offices of Gov. Taylor 
and most of the other executive officers of the State. The 
attempt upon the life of Mr. Goebel was so strongly sug- 
gestive of political motives that the temper of the Democrats 
was aroused to a dangerous pitch; and, had it not been for 
the cool judgment of Senator Blackburn and other Demo- 
cratic leaders at this juncture, an outbreak of violence, such 
as has seldom occurred in the South, would undoubtedly 
have been recorded in Kentucky during the past week and 
the present one. As it was, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats maintained their self-possession; and the attack upon 
Mr. Goebel was not followed by further bloodshed. Soon 
after the shooting the Contest Boards of Kentucky decided 
that Mr. Taylor, the governor de facto, had not been legally 
elected, and declared that William Goebel ‘was the chief 
magistrate of the State. This action by the Contest Boards 
was quickly followed by similar proceedings on the :part of 
the legislature, which proclaimed Mr. Goebel governor and 
Mr. Beckham, the second man on the Goebel ticket, lieu- 
tenant governor. On Wednesday one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of Kentucky, standing beside the death-bed 
of Mr. Goebel, administered the oath of office to the sinking 
man. 
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THE circumstance that promised more serious complica- 
tions than even the shooting of Mr. Goebel was the cénflict 
between the civil and the military authorities of the State that 
followed. On Wednesday of last week Gov. Taylor declared 
Kentucky, and especially Frankfort, its capital, to be in a 
state of insurrection, and ordered the State legislature to ad- 
journ immediately, naming London, Laurel County, a Repub- 
lican stronghold, as its next meeting place. The legislature 
refused to adjourn, whereupon the militia took possession of 
the State House; and the members of the General Assembly 
were met with bayonets when they attempted to resume their 
sittings in the legislative chambers. Attempts to organize a 
legislative meeting in other places in Frankfort were frustrated 
by the militia, and for a time the capital of Kentucky pre- 
sented the unusual spectacle of a legislature, trying to secure 
quarters in which to conduct its functions, being met at 
every point by armed soldiery and prevented from holding a 
session. Mr. Goebel expired last Saturday. His followers im- 
mediately administered the gubernatorial oath to Mr. Beckham. 
The militia refused to obey Mr. Beckham, as it had refused to 
obey Mr. Goebel. Gov. Taylor adroitly avoided a crisis by 
releasing, last Sunday, a court officer whom he had caused to 
be arrested by the militia and whose person was demanded 
by the sheriff, acting under the orders of the court. At mid- 
night on Monday a conference between Democrats and Re- 
publicans promised a settlement of the contest by the termina- 
tion of the state of siege and the resumption of the regular 
sessions of the General Assembly. 
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A serious obstacle to the construction of the projected 
Nicaragua canal, in accordance with the provisions of a bill 
which is now awaiting consideration in Congress, was re- 
moved last Monday, when Secretary of State Hay and 
Ambassador Pauncefote signed, in behalf of their respective 
governments, an agreement amending the scope of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. This instrument contained the 
express stipulation that the United States would not con- 
struct the Nicaragua canal without the consent and participa- 
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tion of Great Britain. It has been represented by organs 
of British public opinion, and the point has been empha- 
sized by the opponents of the bill in Congress, that a de- 
cision on the part of the United States to construct the 
canal must be regarded as an act of hostility to Great 
Britain, unless the Clayton-Bulwer treaty were abrogated or 
modified. By the agreement signed in Washington last 
Monday, Great Britain waives all objections to the con- 
struction and maintenance of the canal by the United States. 
The remaining provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty are 
not vitiated by this amendment. The canal, if it is to be 
built by the United States, must remain neutral and free to 
the vessels of all nations forever. It is presumed that, in 
return for its concession of the prohibitive clause of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, Great Britain expects a guid pro quo, 
possibly in the matters in dispute in Alaska. 
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Tue first volume of the report of the Philippine Commis- 
sion, upon affairs in the Philippines, was transmitted to 
Congress last Friday. In its recommendations touching 
upon the future of the Philippine Archipelago the commis- 
sion declares in positive terms that the most practicable form 
of administration for the islands, under existing conditions 
and for some time to come, would be a territorial system of 
government, with a governor appointed by the President, 
and a large measure of home rule in local affairs. The. 
suffrage, the commission finds, should be restricted by edu- 
cational or property qualifications, or by both. The com- 
mission rejects the proposed plan of an American protect- 
orate over the islands, and argues that such a relation would 
place the United States in a position of absolute final re- 
sponsibility for the public policy of the islands, without the 
authority to guard against foreign complications that might 
result from the claims of foreigners against the government 
A notable feature of the report of the 
commission is its recommendation that the Sulu Archipelago 
be expressly excluded from the provisions of the projected 
scheme of government, and that the administration of the 
people of Sulu, as well as some other independent tribes 
scattered throughout the Philippine group, be conducted 
indirectly through the native chiefs who have proved their 
friendly loyalty to the United States. 
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A MILD storm of discussion has been evoked in the news- 
papers of the country by the announcement that Rev. C. M. 
Sheldon of Topeka, Kan., the author of “In His Steps,” 
will attempt to demonstrate the applicability of his theories 
to American journalism. Mr. Sheldon will conduct, during 
the first week in March, the Topeka Cafzta/ (both daily and 
Sunday editions), in accordance with what Mr. Sheldon con- 
siders would have been Christ’s plan of management in a 
similar situation. Mr. Sheldon will have complete control of, 
the paper during the week designated. He will inspire the 
tone of its editorial columns, its news departments will be 
devoted only to occurrences which, in the opinion of Mr. 
Sheldon, would have been approved by Jesus, and the adver- 
tising matter will be watched carefully in order to insure the 
exclusion from the columns of the Topeka Cafzta/ during 
the experimental week, of all advertisements that offend 
the Christian sense of propriety, as the author of “In His 
Steps” interprets it. The comments which the press is 
making upon Mr. Sheldon’s plan implies plainly that the 
managers of American néwspapers do not expect any helpful 
results from Mr. Sheldon’s forthcoming attempt to indicate a 
remedy for some of the objectionable features and methods 
of the daily press of the country. At the same time the tone 
of the discussion upon the matter shows that editors agree 
that there is room for reform in the conduct of the great 
newspapers. bai 
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Pres. Hapiey of Yale is endeavoring to foster self-reli- 
ance among those students in various departments of the 
university who are dependent more or less upon gifts from 
the charity and scholarship funds of the institution. In his 
inaugural address Pres. Hadley condemned the promiscuous 
granting of scholarships and gifts to students in the theo- 
logical and other departments of the university, and sug- 
gested that the recipients of such assistance must give some 
immediate return for it in personal labor. The scope of 
Pres. Hadley’s position upon the matter can be best under- 
stood when it is remembered that at Yale it has been cus- 
tomary for theological students to receive their tuition and 
room-rent free, and in addition to be presented with prizes 
and scholarships. Under this system the school virtually paid 
all, or most of, the expenses of a large number of students. 
Pres. Hadley’s condemnation of this state of affairs aroused 
much interest and some feeling among the theological stu- 
dents in the university. They have held several meetings to 
discuss the situation, and recently reached an agreement to 
pledge themselves not to accept any aid from the school that 
cannot be earned or repaid to the school. Some of the 
scholarships which up to this time have been presented to all 
students alike will hereafter be granted only in return for 
work of some kind. 
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THE continental chancelleries are devoting much attention 
to Russian activity in Persia. The Russian government re- 
cently effected an agreement with the shah of Persia whereby, 
in return for the floating of a Persian loan of 22,500,000 
roubles by a Russian banking institution, Russia receives 
control of Persian customs. One of the probabilities of the 
immediate future is that Russia will construct a railroad 
through the commercial highway of Persia, partly to develop 
the country and partly to insure the exclusion of other for- 
eign capital from similar enterprises. The diplomats are 
disposed to regard the Russo-Persian understanding as a 
distinct step of aggression on the part of Russia, which may 
be said to have established a commercial protectorate over 
the debatable ground of the Persian shahate. No protest by 
any of the European powers has yet been formulated against 
this coup by the Russian government. It is understood that 
the incident is regarded as a Russian equivalent for the ad- 
vantages which Germany gained in the Pacific recently by 
the provisions of the treaty between Germany, Great Britain, 
and the United States with respect to the Samoan Islands. 
The sensational feature of the Persian loan is its negotiation 
at a time when Great Britain’s hands are tied by the war in 
South Africa, and when she cannot interpose objections to 
the agreement even if she would. 


od 


Tue session of Parliament, which was expected to develop 
a crisis in the fortunes of the Salisbury cabinet, opened on 
Tuesday of last week. At the outset it became apparent 
that, in the present state of public opinion in Great Britain, 
the opposition would not be able to hamper the government 
seriously with hostile criticism. In addition a division 
developed in the ranks of the Liberals, which was empha- 
sized when Lord Rosebery declared, in debate, that he 
would support every government measure that was calculated 
to operate for a vindication of the power and the dignity of 
the empire in South Africa. The speech from the throne 
contained no word that could be construed to offer a possi- 
bility of the abandonment of the conflict by Great Britain. 
The government leaders, however, fell into marked confusion 
in their replies to the attacks of the opposition, which were 
aimed chiefly at the supposed negligence of the cabinet in 
failing to observe the warlike preparations in the Boer re- 
publics at an early stage, and to prepare the country for a 


brief and successful war, No resolution of censure was 
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passed, however ; and the outcome of the assembling of Parlia- 
ment was a complete demonstration of the impotence of the 
opposition. 

: a 


Preruaps the. most significant indication of British in- 
ternal policy in the immediate future is to be found in the 
frequent suggestions that come from the government benches, 
of the purpose of the government to reorganize thoroughly 
the military resources of the empire. Hints are not lacking, 
indeed, of a growing conviction among the ruling statesmen 
of Great Britain that, if the empire is to maintain its prestige, 
Englishmen must prepare themselves for the establishment 
of a great standing army, to be recruited eventually by con- 
scription. The adoption of such a military system would vio- 
late one of the most fundamental conceptions in British politi- 
cal life,—the principle of personal liberty. The prospect is 
not at all pleasing to the British nation; but the chances are 
that, if the opinion of British military authorities and the pres- 
sure of-existing circumstances exert their full effect, a British 
parliament in the near future will be called upon to elaborate 
a military machine similar in its main features to those with 
which the Continental peoples are painfully familiar. But, 
whether military conscription becomes an immediate problem 
in British politics or is deferred for future consideration, it 
cannot be doubted that Great Britain will place under the 
regimental flags all the men that may be required by the 
exigencies of the war in South Africa. 


Brevities. 


Rev. Arthur May Knapp has become editor of the 
Advertiser, an old established daily and weekly paper in 
Yokohama. 


Infidelity is unfaithfulness. One may be faithful in little 
as well as in much. That is not to say that one thing is as 
good as another, or that the man with one talent is as rich as 
the man with five. 


What a vast advantage the 12,000 Christian Scientist 
ministers have over the rest of the clerical profession! They 
need no churches, no parishes, no salaries, because they are 
authorized healers, often with large incomes. 


On pages 149 and 162 may be found communications 
concerning the new Hackley School at Tarrytown, N.Y., 
one calling attention to a similar enterprise in England, the 
other urging the further endowment of this school. 


The New York Sun says that the charge that its religious 
writer is a Romanist is wholly false. We should be inclined 
to charge him not: with being a Romanist, but a cynical 
agnostic, who prodded orthodoxy and pushed it to absurd 
conclusions for the fun of it. 


Different versions of a story are current in England, of 
which the substance is that a young officer was marching to 
the assault of a position which was considered impregnable. 
A brother officer declared, ‘‘ It cannot be taken.” To which 
the reply was, “It can: I have the order in my pocket.” The 
fort was taken. 


In a recent editorial in the Christian Register reference 
was made to inaccuracies charged upon Rev. Dwight Newell 
Hillis by a New York paper. It seems that the correction 
was inaccurate, and did injustice to Dr. Hillis. His answer 
to his critic was sufficient to show that he had not made the 
blunders attributed to him. 


Some pupils in Brazil having as a subject for a composi- 
tion, ‘‘What is a Christian?” one of them wrote, “ Roman 
Catholics are not Christians because they smoke and drink 
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coffee on Sundays.” This statement is quite as accurate as 
most Catholic definitions of Protestantism or Protestant de- 
scriptions of Catholicism. 


We are called upon to express an opinion concerning the 
attempt of Mr. Sheldon to conduct a daily newspaper in a 
Christian spirit. We have no advice to offer, and are not in 
the mood of prophecy. We have had a long acquaintance 
and some intimate friendships with secular editors. Those 
whom we have known in this way have been in no way 
inferior to ministers, whether judged according to their 
private conduct or their moral ideals. | 


So long as Dr. Broughton and his fellow-revivalists in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., confine themselves to attacks upon Uni- 
tarianism and its wickedness, he and they are amusing. But, 
when Dr. Broughton descends to an attack upon the young 
women of the country who are earning their livelihood as 
stenographers, he commits a crime. He is no longer amus- 
ing. He is not even tolerable. For the honor of the cloth 
that covers him and protects him, we hope that he may 
purge himself of the offences charged upon him. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Church v. the Association. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The recent call to the pastorate of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, as successor to Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D., of the present secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, cannot but be a 
matter of concern to every member and friend of the Asso- 
ciation. Personally, we should all be disposed to offer Mr. 
Eliot our heartfelt congratulations upon this special recogni- 
tion of his ability and promise as a minister. But none of 
us who care greatly for the future of organized Unitarianism 
in America can think of the possibility of Mr. Eliot’s resig- 
nation of his present office without sincere regret and mis- 
giving. 

It is no reflection upon the place and work of the church 
of which Dr. Hale has been for so long the honored leader 
if we hold the future of our general cause to be as of far 
greater moment than that of any single church. And it is 
no disparagement of any of Mr. Eliot’s predecessors in office 
to say that by inheritance and training he is singularly fitted 
for the important post he now occupies. Even a hasty re- 
view of his work during the past two years and a half will 
show that in constructive ability, in fertility of resource, and 
in far-sighted leadership he is the man of all men whom the 
churches need as the chief executive officer of their mission- 
ary Association in the years which are immediately before us. 

The mere amount of work that he has done is remarkable. 
But add to that the way in which he has done it, the spirit 
which has animated his official actions, and we shall have 
far to look for an adequate successor. The policy which he 
has outlined in the successive issues of the Regéster and in 
his annual reports is clearly the one that can best lead our 
churches and people out of their old paralyzing individualism 
into a new and healthy denominational life. Mr. Eliot has 
struck the right note. He has the industry and enthusiasm 
to carry out the plans of the churches. He has the capacity 
of winning general attention to our work and word, and of 
inspiring a warm personal loyalty in the ministers and lay- 
men of our own body. Shall not we who believe in him, 
though perhaps we have never said so, now rally to his sup- 
port as parishioners would rally to the support of a beloved 
minister who was tempted to another field? Let his past 
services be fittingly recognized. Let him be assured of the 
loyalty to himself and to his work that he has already suc- 
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ceeded in arousing among us. Let him be made to feel 
confident of more generous and outspoken support from 
both ministers and churches in his future work. 

Perhaps it is not yet too late to convince Mr. Eliot and 
the members of the South Congregational Church of the 
larger need that exists in his present position. I write in 
the hope that others will express to him personally the feel- 
ing in this direction that I know prevails. Without in any 
way presuming to anticipate or proposing to question his 
final decision, I am fearful that, if the action of his present 
constituency is not prompt and general, the attraction of the 
work that is offered him may draw away from the wider ser- 
vice of our national cause one whose intelligence, devotion, 
and genius for organization we are not likely to duplicate. I 
write in no spirit of personal adulation, but solely for the 
good of a movement that many readers of the Register have 
deeply at heart. RicHarp W. Boynton. 


Our Practical Obligations. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Less than three months remain of the financial year of the 
American Unitarian Association. Of our four hundred and 
fifty-seven churches, only forty-six have sent in their contri- 
butions to the national work. I want to call the attention of 
our ministers, parish officers, and interested friends to the 
necessity for prompt, thorough, and generous action. 

The Council of the National Conference in its address to 
the churches has declared that “the first and foremost duty 
of the year is to increase substantially the contributions 
from the churches to the Association, that its means of doing 
good may rise somewhere near the level of the opportunities 
opened before it. In May the Association will celebrate the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its formation, and it would be 
most appropriate to signalize that occasion by the gift of 
$75,000.” 

To accomplish this result will acquire an increase of 30 
per cent. in the gifts of the churches; and to secure this in- 
crease means careful planning, a business-like system of col- 
lecting, a more wide-spread liberality on the part of our min- 
isters and people. 

The Association has to-day an opportunity of usefulness 
greater than it has ever before possessed, but the measure of 
its efficiency is simply the measure of the loyalty and gener- 
osity of its constituents. It is for the churches to determine 
whether its support is to be meagre or adequate, whether 
it shall merely continue to exist or shall be filled with new 
and enlarged power of blessing. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Authority v. Reason. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I have read with much interest Prof. Toy’s Dudleian Lect- 
ure in the Register of the 18th ult., the subject being “ Pope 
Leo XIII.” All essays of the kind, however able, produce 
little effect unless accompanied by illustrations from life, and 
then, perhaps, not much. It is the old story over again for 
the thousandth time,— Authority v. Reason. Religions, in- 
herited religions, are based upon sentiment not to be reasoned 
with, not upon evidence, so that, had the essay of the profes- 
sor been ten times as conclusive from a rational standpoint 
as it was, it would not have carried the least weight with the 
pope or his followers, nor attracted to our side a single per- 
son from theirs. So far it is powder wasted, the two great 
bodies into which Christianity is divided remaining precisely 
as they were, each in fact being only the more confirmed. 
Unfortunately, at the outset the professor greatly weakened 
his case by admitting that the two kinds of religion are about 
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an “even thing.” “In certain points,” he said,.“as the 
Trinity, the two natures in the Second Person, salvation by 
Christ alone, eternal rewards and punishments, and the divine 
authority of the Jewish Scriptures, the pope agrees with 
the mass of the Christian world. These doctrines would 
be accepted by the founder of this lectureship as true, and 
will now be regarded by those who reject them as expressing 
a conception of the relation of man to God which is compat- 
ible with intelligent religion and moral progress.” ‘The doc- 
trines of the papacy as above set forth are not compatible 
with an “intelligent religion” or “moral progress.” These 
things are not of a kind with the religion of Christ, which 
was wholly without dogma, if for no other reason than that the 
world itself, within the lifetime of those hearing him, was to 
be wholly destroyed. The world remains and has progressed, 
not in consequence, but in spite, of the doctrines described. 

But let that go. Suppose the professor, insteadof arguing 
the question at length from a rational standpoint, had replied 
that “we, the Protestants, have the best religion for the rea- 
son that we have the best guns, in consequence of which all 
others go to the wall, like the Copts of Egypt, without well 
being in this world or hope in the next. It is always the 
nation excelling in the mechanic arts that, other things being 
equal, is to rule; to have the best religion, if for no other 
reason than that; excelling in the arts of destruction, it will be 
the only one, in the inevitable conflict of nations, that will 
survive. So far we know man only in his mundane sphere ; 
but the supreme faculty to destroy is necessarily accompanied 
by the supreme faculty to preserve, to make the most of life, 
to make it in the end the most tender and humane, evil and 
weakness alike to disappear. Those are finally to rule who 
by superior strength have the right to rule.” 

How opportune for the professor, by way of illustration, 
would have been the result of the recent encounter between 
the United States and Spain, between reason and authority ! 
The people of that country, as devout supporters of the pa- 
pacy, are assumed to be under the especial care and protec- 
tion of God. But when the Protestant heretics of the United 
States, accursed of God, came in collision with his own chil- 
dren, no matter how great the odds in their favor, they went, 
from inherent weakness due to their religion, instantly to the 
wall, disappeared like a summer mist. When the commanders 
of the defeated fleets and armies were liberated and returned 
home, they were presently court-martialled. All pleaded in 
defence that every branch of the service, civil and military, 
of their country was rotten to the core; that the ships were 
half built, half manned, half provided with means of attack 
and defence. The commanders of the land forces put in 
similar defences, all to be acquitted on the grounds urged. 
And why were the civil and military services of Spain rotten 
to the core? All employed in them were devout followers of 
the pope; all through him were certain of eternal salvation. 
With such provision in their favor, why not, when opportunity, 
offered, peculate a little, in order to get the most out of this 
life? They did peculate at every opportunity, the result of 
their religion, by which the very foundations of public mo- 
rality and national vigor were destroyed. As things are, the 
process will go on till Spain is as effectually blotted out from 
the list of nations as are Nineveh and Babylon, now recog- 
nized only in the ruins left behind. As the best gun wins in 
the field of affairs, the people wielding it are certain to have 
the best religion, as the skill which provided it will excel in 
all the elements necessary to constitute a state which from 
its excellence is to be beyond the reach of decay. The rule 
laid down is an inexorable one. Will the pope and his fol- 
lowers heed it? Will they get a gun equal to the best, and 
with it religion and institutions the best of their kind, or pay 
for such neglect the inevitable penalty? ‘The Lord is on 
the side of the strongest battalion,” and well so, a lesson the 
pope is yet to learn, but which perhaps he never will learn. 

‘ Henry V. Poor. 
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Love. 


Love came at dawn, when all the world was fair, 
When crimson glories bloom and songs were rife; 
Love came at dawn, when hope’s wings fanned the air, 

And murmured, “I am life.” 


Love came at even, when the day was done, 
When heart and brain were tired and slumber pressed ; 
Love came at eve, shut out the sinking sun, 
And whispered, “I am rest.” 
—W. Wilfred Campbell. 


Snow and the Poets. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Now that the snow-leaguer has come out of the north; and 
set him down at our doors, not unnaturally the mind reverts 
to what has been said and sung of this persistent and not 
always welcome visitant. Were any poet to be crowned 
laureate of the snow, the laurel would doubtless be placed 
upon the brows of our own Whittier; for “Snowbound” is 
pre-eminently the one poem of all languages that portrays 
most faithfully the various phases of life in a ‘whited 
world.” But even poets dwelling in climes far removed 
from the “inhospitable north” have not only used the snow 
in imagery, but have otherwise cast its flawless white here 
and there upon their pages. 

When the sire of epic poets would describe the inter- 
change of fire between the Trojan and Greek slingers, it is 
to the swirling flakes that he turns for a comparison. Thus 
he sings, ‘As when frequent flakes of snow fall on a 
winter’s day, when Jove begins to snow, and, after lulling 
the winds, pours down the snow incessantly till he covers 
the tops and the highest peaks of the lofty mountains, and 
the lotus plains and rich husbandry of men, so flew the fre- 
quent stones from those hurling.” Again, in the Antigone 
of Sophocles, when the chief figure of the tragedy likens 
herself to Niobe, it is to say that “snow never leaves her 
wasting form, while she moistens the rocks with her tears.” 
Theocritus, most sun-steeped of all the Greeks, lets a single 
flake rest upon his amber page where he speaks of “ snowy 
Dracanus.” mals 

The Mantuan master, he who was wielder of the stateliest 
measure ever moulded by the lips of man, sings of the 
“Sithonian snow” of the “‘snow-white steers” and the 
“ snow-white wool” of lambs. ‘Enough of snow!” (a sen- 
timent which we are occasionally inclined heartily to echo) 
exclaims that delightsome Roman lyrist to whom Mezcenas 
was both friend and patron. 


“See how the white Soracte stands 
Piled deep with snow by winter’s hands!” 


he further cries; and, in his advice to Thaliarchus to enjoy 
what pleasures he may in the shivering season of ‘‘ heaped- 
up logs,” we read the clear preference of the southern tem- 
perament for 
“'Tempe’s vale, 
Fanned by the softened summer gale.” 


To the troubadours, those. gay minstrels of Provence, 
whose song is like an oasis in the desert savagery of the 
Middle Ages, all nature furnished similitudes in deification 
of love. Bernard de Ventadour, one of the earliest of these 
blithesome singers, addressing Eleanor of Aquitaine, affirms 
that ‘through the potency of love appears the snow to me 
Turning from this merry 
framer of amorous lays, we find in his opposite, the gloomy 
bard of the “Inferno,” a few soft white touches that serve 
to render only the more dark by contrast the surrounding 
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shadow. In the description of the seventh circle of that 
awful abode of shades, we read : — 


“ O’er all the sand fell slowly wafting down 
Dilated flakes of fire, as flakes of snow 
On Alpine summit when the wind is hushed.” 


Chaucer may not be the only poet who has regarded 
“‘ snowish,” in some particular instance, more desirable than 
“snowy,” but the others have not been detected. Whimsi- 
cality, however, we expect in the father of English song; and, 
assuredly, this is a very mild indulgence. A small excerpt 
from the portrait of Ydelnesse, in the ‘‘ Romaunt of the 
Rose,” falls in aptly with our theme : — 


“ Hir throte, also whyt of hewe 
As snow on braunche snowed newe.” 


Though Shakespeare introduces us to many delicacies, 
we cannot bring ourselves to think that we should altogether 
fancy his “snow-broth.” More engaging are some of the 
metaphors which he has scattered here and there,— “as 
chaste as unsunned snow,” “the white cold virgin snow 
upon my heart,” ‘‘sap-consuming winter’s drizzled snow.” 
And pleasanter far that bit of lyric realism wherein Dick, the 
shepherd, is depicted as “ blowing his nail,” and birds 
are said to ‘‘sit brooding in the snow.” 

Like the troubadours, the court singers of the time of the 
first James and the first Charles of England wove about the 
theme of love every imaginable conceit and fancy. ‘The car- 
ollings of this light-hearted band are full of “ snowy charms,” 
from Herrick and Suckling and Lovelace through the whole 
gallant list. Listen to the ingenious Carew : — 


“You that will a wonder. know, 
Go with me: 
Two suns in a heaven of snow 
Both burning be; 
All they fire that do but eye them, 
But the snow’s unmelted by them.” 


Though slightly touched by the same poetic influences in 
youth, how vastly different the mood and manner of the ma- 
jestic Milton! To him the snow, the ice, the frozen north, 
meant a picture of distress and desolation, and not the cold 
caprice of some light coquette. And though, in the Miltonic 
type of verse, it may be that we detect the chill abstraction 
of Puritanism, who shall say that even this is not sometimes 
to be preferred to the cloying sweets of frosting and sugar- 
candy? Is there not a grandeur in the subjoined marshall- 
ing of the forces of the pole? 


“ Now from the north 
Of Norumbega, and the Samoed shore, 
Bursting their brazen dungeon, armed with ice, 
And snow, and hail, and stormy gust, and flaw, 
Boreas, and Czcias, and Argestes loud, 
And Thrascias rend the woods, and seas upturn.” 


Since the day when Thomson smote with such an effec- 
tive blow the tightening fetters of classicism, later to be so 
admirably seconded by Cowper, more frequently and with 
closer accuracy have the poets portrayed the “inverted year,” 
“the fleacy world,” “the weary waste of snows.” 

With Shelley we behold Arethusa arise “from her couch of 
snows”; with Byron we fix our eyes upon Mont Blanc 
capped “ with a diadem of snow”; with Keats we see “ the 
snow-clouds hung in mist”; with Wordsworth we realize 
that, 


“Like an army defeated, 
The snow has retreated ”’; 


and with their later compeers, Tennyson and Browning and 
Emerson, hear “ over the snow... the crowing cock” watch 
“the mesmerizer snow 


With his hand’s first sweep 
Put the earth to sleep,” 
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and mark, with rapt admiration, “the frolic architecture of 
the snow.” 

The snow-fancies and the snow-pictures of the modern 
minor devotees of the Muses would fill a comfortable anthol- 
ogy, for their song has celebrated the fall of the first flake 
and the disappearance of the last. To one poet winter is a 
weaver, and the snow is the web he has fashioned ; to the 
eyes of another “the churl son of Janus”? comes upon us 
“striding a shadowy steed of snow”; to another the snows 
are flowers strewn upon the bier of the departed year; and 
to still another they form the flooring laid for the footing of 
the wizard people of the north. 

At this moment, far up the valley, the eddying flakes are 
hiding the grim outlines of the hills. Overhead the gray 
clouds are racing before the south-west wind that will soon 
bring the tiny white meteors to blur the nearer landscape, 
and to cause even the adjacent pyramidal firs to seem 
ghostly and indistinct. Fascinating as it is to dwell upon 
this oncoming of the “ stainless storm,” is it not more allur- 
ing to most of us to follow, day by day, the rise of spring’s 
“annulling surge” of green? Who, indeed, will not herald 
with a thankful heart that dawn when he shall be able to set 
to the robin-chorus the words of Frangois Villon, incorrigi- 
ble scamp, but true poet,— 


“ Where are the snows of yester-year ?” 


The Jews in China. 


Herr J. J. Liebermann, an officer of the German army of 
occupation in Kiatschou, China, has discovered, or, as it 
turns out rediscovered, a tribe of Israelités, that settled in 
Kaifengfu, on the Yellow River, nearly 2,0e0 years ago. As 
the progenitors of these Jews came originally from Pales- 
tine, where they left shortly after the crucifixion, and as 
they have preserved to this day a great part of the Script- 
ures and historic parchments their forefathers brought 
from the Holy Land, the authorities of Tungwen College in 
Pekin believe that new information regarding the times and 
teachings of Christ may be obtained from their ancient 
writings. Here follows the report about the present-day 
Jewish colony, as Herr Liebermann found it. 


I interrupted my journey up the Yellow River to visit the 
city of Kaifengfu, capital of the province of Honan. This 
town is about seventy-five German miles from Pekin, and 
probably as ancient as any other in the vast empire. While 
sight-seeing under the protection of a body-guard and at the 
side of an interpreter furnished by the mandarin, I noticed 
a number of persons whose countenances struck me as being 
of pronounced Semitic type. The interpreter called them 
“ Tiau-Kin-Tschiaus ” people, who tear the sinews from the 
animals offered up to the Lord,— information which seemed 
to point to certain Jewish rites. 

“ Are many of these strangers living in town?” I asked. 

“They are not strangers: they have always been with us,” 
answered the interpreter. “There may be five hundred left: 
we will reach their quarters presently.” 

Half an hour later I alighted from the chair to stop at 
a money-changer’s. At the door was the usual Chinese 
“shingle”; but below was written in Hebrew letters “ Jeka- 
miah,” which means “the place where God assembles his 
people.” . 

A patriarchal man, the high priest of the Tiau-Kin-Tschi- 
aus, the interpreter explained would be glad to answer ques- 
tions relating to his tribe, his peculiar religion, etc. As I was 
hardly prepared to conduct an impromptu inquiry of an 
ethnographical and religious sort, I proposed that the old 
man tell his people’s history in as few words as he was able 
to, Here is his story : — 


= 


- Causes. 
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“T am a Jew; and my forefathers, like those of the few 
families remaining of our tribe at Kaifengfu, came hither 
some three years after the destruction of the temple in 
Salem (Jerusalem), when most of our people were slain or 
driven forth from their homes. According to tradition, 
held sacred among us, our ancestors travelled to China va 
Persia, through Khorassan and Samarcand. There were 
seventy families; and the caravan brought from the West, 
besides their personal belongings and the holy vessels and 
scriptures for the temple, large consignments of cotton 
goods as the tribute to the emperor. The Chinese received 
our people kindly, without taking offence at our religion, so 
different from their own; and the government assigned to 
us a tract of land near the Yellow River to settle on. This 
is the spot, but the city then standing in place of the present 
one was known by the name of Pienliang.” 

Here I made a sign to the interpreter, who interrupted 
the old man, té ask him, on my behalf, whether he possessed 
any written authority for his statements. Instead of an- 
swering, the Jew brushed aside the cotton rag serving as 
a door, and beckoned the chair-carriers to step up. For a 
mile or so we travelled through the poorest of poor quarters, 
the original site of the “ Jewry ” established by the govern- 
ment for the strange colonists nearly 2,000 years ago. Some 
soo feet from the Yellow River embankment we halted 
before a demolished gate, marking the entrance to a mighty 
square covered with grass-grown ruins, pillars, cornices, 
and colossal chunks of masonry lying singly or in heaps, as 


if an earthquake or some similar natural agency of destruc- © 


tion had shaken a great complex of buildings to pieces. 

The interpreter took up the report anew. This was the 
site of the Jewish temple; and here, in the centre, was its 
foundation stone, dug from the deep and carried to its 
present place of vantage by the rising waters of the Yellow 
River. ‘An outline of the temple buildings was on one side, 
and on the other an inscription in Hebrew characters, pro- 
tected by a sheet of iron. I made a faithful transcript of 
the several hundred letters. The tablet says that the Jews 
arrived in China from the West during the reign of the Han 
dynasty, and that the Emperor Mingti made them welcome. 
As the Han dynasty, according to Chinese historians, flour- 
ished in the years A.D. 58 to 75, the high priest’s dates seem 
to be well borne out. 

“ We were enabled to preserve almost intact the scriptures 
and other sacred writings brought from Holy Land,” con- 
tinued the patriarch, “ though some were lost through natural 
The waters of the Yellow River destroyed a number 
of our parchments, fire ate others; but tradition has it that 
none of the really valuable, because irreparable, manuscripts 
became the elements’ prey, nor has man’s hand ever wasted 
or demolished what the Lord commanded us to hold sacred.” 

The venerable money-changer took me to the cellar of his 
house, and removed from a vault underneath three granite 
slabs covering as many chests of iron-like wood, heavier and 
certainly more durable than the metal. There, encased in 
pieces of thick, soft silk, I saw numerous papyrus and parch- 
ment rolls, the oldest probably written twenty-two or twenty- 


‘three centuries ago. I recognized a copy of the Pentateuch, 


on very large parchment. The titles of the others I could 
not decipher, but the patriarch told me that among the script- 
ures were many dealing with the last years of Jewish inde- 
pendence and the beginning of the Roman occupation of 
Palestine. At the same time he assured me that his people 
would have no objection to submitting their priceless manu- 
scripts to a commission of scientists versed in the old 
languages, and he authorized me to carry this news to the 
Tungwen College in Pekin. 

Before leaving Kaifengfu, I made a hasty survey of the 
Jewish quarter. The colony numbers only 450 to 500, and 
among them there are few upon whom poverty and neglect 
have not set their baneful seal. The first man I met was 


. 
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the only non-artisan, and he had a poor business at that. . 
The rest are makers, tailors, dealers in fruit, and petty store- 
keepers. Like the Jews in other countries, they have adopted 
the native costume, including the pigtail; and, as there were 
not enough girls of their own nationality to go around, several 
have married Chinese women. The first deviation from the 
old-time custom to keep the race pure occurred some fifty 
years ago: hence the Jewish type has again begun to spread 
throughout the province. 

Herr Liebermann says that to substantiate his discovery, 
if possible, he consulted the Marquis Li-Hung-Chang, through 
the intervention of the German ambassador at Pekin. Li, 
always eager to serve Europeans, recommended him to the 
minister of public worship and ceremonies, who deciphered 
for him the inscription ou the foundation stone, and informed 
him that the same coincides with ancient Chinese records. 

From the authorities of the Tungwen College in Pekin, 
Herr Liebermann learned that there are records of several 
visits paid by ancient travellers to the Jewish colony of Kai- 
fengfu. It was first described by Marco Polo, of Venice, 
who lived in the fourteenth century. Ibn Bainta,-an Ara- 
bian ambassador to the emperor of China in 1345, also 
mentions them. The synagogue was destroyed by fire toward 
the end of the sixteenth century, but none of the ancient 
scriptures were lost. 

Herr Liebermann says that Tungwen College will avail 
itself of the permission extended by the high priest to inves- 
tigate the ancient scriptures, which the president thinks are 
undoubtedly of the utmost importance to the Christian world. 
At the same time Herr Liebermann sent a report to the Ger- 
man emperor, submitting his hopes and anticipations and all 
the historic material gathered by him. He expects his 
majesty to take up the matter.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Willaston and Hackley. 


Our Unitarian brethren in England are troubled by the 
same problem in the education of their children which con- 
fronts ourselves. They have been sending their sons to 
schools in which, though gaining many good things, they 
miss the influences of liberal religion. It has happened for 
seventy-five years that Unitarianism in England and America 
has moved forward by similar steps. Unitarian Associations 
were founded seventy-five years ago, in London and in Bos- 
ton, without previous concert, on the same day. 

A similar coincidence is occurring again. Mrs. Hackley 
has founded a school for boys upon her estate in Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson. The head master, Rev. Theodore C. Williams, 
announces that the fully organized school will open in Octo- 
ber, rg00. In England the late Philip Barker bequeathed 
his residence for a boys’ school, leaving also $115,000 for 
additional buildings and endowment. It is named the Wil- 
laston School. A head master has been appointed, $35,000 
has been subscribed by prominent Unitarians as a further 
endowment, new buildings are now going up, and the fully 
organized school opens in October, 1900. 

At the laying of the corner-stone of Willaston, Rev. H. E. 
Dowson said : — 


They had noticed with very great regret the leakage of those to 
whom they looked to be leaders in their religious causes and in their 
churches. He had nothing to say against the great public schools of 
the country. His own sons had passed through Rugby. But the boys 
were mainly under Church of England influences, etc. He regretted 
further that their most cultured families were drafting fewer and fewer 
of their sons into the ministry. ‘ 


Then, after welcoming the head master, Mr. Guy Lewis, 
he said they hoped to associate with him “a teacher specially 
qualified to give the religious instruction referred to in the 
foundation. With a man like Mr. Lewis, of strong charac- 
ter, and of noble moral and religious spirit at the head, and 
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that second man whom they hoped to secure to conduct the 
religious instruction, they hoped to inspire more and more 
with the principles they held dear the boys to be trained 
within those walls.” 

From the prospectus of this noble school it appears that it 
occupies twenty-one acres of “ park-like” land, and that the 
buildings arranged in a quadrangle have elaborate school 
equipment, with dormitories for forty or sixty boys. The 
dormitories will be “without cubicles,” the school “ being 
planned on the system of residence in separate houses, and 
not in any sense a hostel.” 

“© fortunati quorum jam moenia surgunt!”’ 

The Willaston school is to be heartily congratulated upon 
the completeness of its initial outfit. Its governors recognize 
the fact that modern boy-building is an expensive, elaborate 
art, and that, to compete honorably with existing institutions, 
each new one must begin by offering the best. 

It is no secret that the Hackley School has adopted a sim- 
ilarly broad and far-sighted policy. Mrs. Hackley has added 
generously to her original endowment, and other friends of 
the school have promised liberal support. ‘The trustees have 
large plans for the equipment of the school with lands and 
buildings equal to its future needs. 

Hitherto in America the endowment of secondary educa- 
tion has not at all kept pace with the multiplication of “ uni- 
versities.” For example, there are forty colleges in Ohio, 
many of them being better equipped for prayerful self-morti- 
fication than for the pursuit of knowledge. But how many 
secondary schools in Ohio, outside of the public system, can 
satisfy the exacting requirements of the present day? 

In the East, however, the endowment of secondary schools 
has greatly increased in recent years. Witness Lawrence- 
ville, Groton, Hotchkiss. 

Mrs. Hackley’s generous enterprise should be brought to 
speedy completion, and attract other munificentissimi favtores, 
as they say at Harvard. Such far-reaching projects for the 
religious instruction of the youth, whether in England or 
America, are deeply significant of the increasing seriousness 
of religious liberals, and the abandonment of our old /azssez- 
JSaire policy. 

The friends of such institutions as Willaston and Hackley 
are evidently convinced that neither the secularized public 
school nor the hasteful, wasteful Sunday-school, nor even 
the preoccupied modern parent, can be trusted to give ade- 
quate instruction to youth in religion. All our. universities 
spend much force on religious instruction. But often it 
comes too late. Under an elective method there are many 
who do not elect chapel. After all, it is commonly in early 
adolescence, before the world is too much with us, that the 
knightly vow is taken, and a good man’s life is dedicated to 
duty and to God. 


The Peace Memorials, 


The Permanent International Peace Bureau of Europe 
sent to President McKinley on the 31st of December the 
following letter in the French language : — 


“ Mons. le Président,—On this last day of the year the 
thoughts of all friends of humanity turn to the war in the 
Transvaal, which is one of the saddest events of the end of 
the nineteenth century. 

“With ardent and universal aspirations toward peace, 
the peoples of the world think of the position of pacificator, 
to which you are summoned by your high position, as well 
as by the friendly relations between your great republic and 
the government of her Britannic Majesty. 

“The recent notification of the state of war between Eng- 
land and the two republics of Southern Africa gives to neu- 
tral nations the opportunity to apply to present circumstances 
the third article of The Hague Convention, which relates to 
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the offer of good offices and to mediation. The United 
States of America, whose representatives sustained with en- 
ergy the humanitarian principles announced by this conven- 
tion, would carry out a noble work by consecrating their 
legitimate influence in the cause of peace in Southern Africa. 

“ History would give them the credit for this, and the 
present generation would be profoundly grateful. 

“ We venture to hope that our request for your benevolent 
intervention will find a favorable echo in your generous 
heart, and we take the liberty of presenting to you the ex- 
pression of our high consideration.” 


The sub-committee of the same society has issued the fol- 
lowing form for signatures to be signed in all parts of 
Europe : — 


“To Mons. McKInN-ey, etc. 

“ Mons. le Président,— Sadly affected: by the bloody and 
terrible contest in South Africa, now dividing two of the most 
civilized peoples in the world, the undersigned address to 
you their most energetic and eager appeal in favor of a medi- 
ation which no one can offer as well as you can. They ask 
you, they entreat you, if it is necessary, to fulfil this sacred 
duty of human fraternity.” 


The friends of peace in Baden, with the recommendation 
of the Second Chamber of the Baden Parliament, propose a 
petition to the government of the grand duchy, asking the 
government of the German Empire to “intervene in favor of 
equitable peace between the belligerents of Southern Africa.” 
This petition has been circulated from house to house, and 
signed very generally. 

The Belgian Society of Arbitration and Peace propose an 
address to President McKinley in a circular addressed to 
their own countrymen, in which they say: ‘Men are killing 
each other in Southern Africa with all the most cruel refine- 
ments of the art of killing. The civilized world watches this 
terrible duel with sadness, and not without a certain alarm 
for the future. All ‘men of good will’ wish to see media- 
tion put an end to this lamentable condition. 

‘We must express this desire at once. We propose to 
give it form by a petition addressed to President McKinley, 
persuaded that such an initiative will rouse the other Euro- 
pean nations to similar expressions. 

“Public opinion, which is born from the universal con- 
science, will express itself in favor of peace. It seems im- 
possible that the chief of a great nation which is the friend 
of liberty, of a nation which is attached in its very origin to 
each of the two peoples now in conflict, shall remain insen 
sible to such an appeal.” 


Spiritual Life. 


You can keep a faith only as you can keep a plant, by 
rooting it into your life and making it grow there.— P/i//ips 
Brooks. 

Cd 


Just because waiting is so hard, waiting is the one duty of 
the hour to be endured bravely and in hope, when there is 
nothing to do but to wait.— Selected. 


Bd 


One can never be crushed by sorrow who is unselfish in a 
sense of sympathy with others or in a sense of the duty of 
loving service for others.— 4. Clay Trumbull. 


oe 


To labor is to pray. Work isreligion. But not all work. 
Not work that is grudgingly and carelessly and meanly done, 
but work that is done faithfully, generously, handsomely ; 
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work that is a joy both to the doer and to the person for 
whom the work is done.—/. W. Chadwick. 


Bf 


We can only give what we have. Happiness, grief, gay- 
ety, sadness, are by nature contagious. Bring your health 
and your strength to the weak and sickly, and so you will be 
of use to them. Give them not your weakness, but your en- 
ergy, so you will revive and lift them up. Life alone can re- 
kindle life.— Amel. 

F ez 


Thou that hast given so much to me, 
Give me one thing more,— a grateful heart ! 


Not thankful when it pleaseth me, 
As if Thy blessings had spare days, 
But such a heart whose pulse may be 
Thy praise. 
— George Herbert. 


Che Pulpit. 


John Ruskin. 


BY PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a dream.— JER. xxiii. 28. 


Above the mantel-piece in the preacher’s room at Harvard 
University the hand of some thoughtful and discerning 
person has placed side by side the photographs of three dis- 
tinguished men. ‘Two of these men are often associated in 
our minds. Their friendship built itself into literature, and 
no one doubts the prophetic influence and value of their 
works. But many people in their ignorance or prejudice 
might question the right of the third person to be classed 
with the other two. He has not seemed of equal greatness 
or of similar prophetic power. But it is of him that I intend 
to speak to-day, and of his right to such a position in the 
gallery of the world’s great men; for only lately he has 
passed out into the shadows that for long had gathered si- 
lently and dark about his life. 

The three men of whose photographs. I speak are Emer- 
son, Carlyle, and Ruskin. The first two, though speaking 
still, have long been dead; but the third has only recently 
exchanged an earthly for a heavenly glory, and his relatives 
have refused for him a niche in England’s famous Abbey, it 
being his distinct desire to have his body rest amid the 
beauties of nature which he worshipped so devoutly, and 
beneath the fleeting clouds whose majesties he never ceased 
to study and describe. 

In a merely outward sense there was a deep connection 
between these three great men. They were all reformers, 
all heretics, yet all intense believers in the everlasting laws 
of right. The connecting link between them personally, was 
Carlyle. Carlyle had no warmer friend than Emerson, and 
he gave to none of his English friends such unstinted praise 
as he gave to Ruskin. If Emerson was the smile, and Car- 
lyle the frown, of the nineteenth century, then Ruskin was 
the century’s face transfigured; for there is something ethe- 
real in every feature of his life and thought. 

But in a deeper and more philosophical sense these men 
belong together, for they supplement and complete each 
other. Plato laid emphasis upon three supreme ideas in the 
human reason,—the idea of truth, of goodness, and of 
beauty. And philosophers to-day inform us that all the 
higher interests of life may be grouped under the heads of 
what is either true or good or beautiful. Carlyle was the 
impetuous apostle in our century of what is true. He was 
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forever crying out against all shams and falsities. Emerson, 
on the other hand, was the great disciple of what is good. 
He spoke of the “ Sovereignty of Ethics.” It was the mis- 
sion of his life to show that the law of gravity is one with 
purity of heart and unselfishness of life. John Ruskin, 
however, was the supreme interpreter of beauty. His faith 
was centred in the deep conviction which he gave his match- 
less power to unfold, that the knowledge of what is beautiful 
is the true path and the first step toward the knowledge of 
the things which are true and good; and “that the laws of 
beauty in the material world of God are as eternal and as 
sacred as, in the world of spirits, virtue is, and, in the world 
of intelligence, praise.” 

John Ruskin! To how many people he is only a name! 
to how many others a name for oddities and eccentricities of 
life! When the practical man of affairs takes thought of 
him, there comes the superficial knowledge that Ruskin was 
opposed to railroads, and to all our modern improvement that 
came under the head of machinery. The tourist thinks of | 
him —for he is met beneath the shadow of many a great 
cathedral of Europe and in the presence of the greatest 
pictures — as a critic of architects and artists. The lover of 
literature cares only for the sweep and glory of his sen- 
tences, and little for the deep ideas they clothe. The stu- 
dent of political economy is only dimly aware that he gave 
expression to unorthodox ideas upon trade and commerce 
and the laws of wealth. And of the actual Ruskin, who 
underlies these superficial and often erroneous ideas, and 
whose influence is of mighty potency not only in the 
world of art, but in the world of trade, no one yet can speak 
exhaustively. 

To-day let us think only of some of the lessons of his life, 
—religious lessons and moral lessons. And to do this in a 
sermon is of all this fitting, for Ruskin all his life was pre- 
eminently a preacher. A prophet, he had a dream; and the 
telling of his dream is one of the most precious possessions 
of the century. His mother early dedicated him in her 
spirit to the Church; and his father, years after he had 
acquired fame in other lines, used to say regretfully, “ He 
might have been a bishop.” The poet Coleridge in early 
life had been a minister. And he once asked of his friend 
Charles Lamb, “ Did you hear me preach?” “I never heard 
you do anything else,” was the quick reply. And so might 
we say of Ruskin. He never did anything but preach. He 
wrote a book upon the Stones of Venice; but in every stone 
of that famous city he found a sermon which taught a lesson 
for the building of the grander city of the human soul. He 
lighted for the world of art and literature the Seven Lamps 
of Architecture; but every separate lamp sheds radiant light 
upon the path of duty. He early made it his mission to 
study the laws of art. But the laws of art, he soon dis- 
covered, were dependent upon the laws of life. He ap- 
proached the mystery of the world through the gateway of 
the beautiful, and he soon became aware that beauty was 
intensely one with duty. He found that, if the art of a nation 
is to be right and its taste refined, the life of the nation must 
first of all be right. And so, from being an art reformer, he 
came to be a social reformer. As first he had pleaded for 
the construction of more beautiful buildings, so later he 
came to plead with all his matchless eloquence for the build- 
ing of a new industrial system. ‘‘He seems to me,” said 
Carlyle, “to have the best talent for preaching of all men 
now alive.” And, as later I shall ask you to acknowledge, 
he had that other talent, too, which preachers are sometimes 
said to lack,— he had an even greater talent for practising 
the things he preached, 

Let us look for a moment at the lesson of his religious life, 
and then at all the depth and height of his moral influence. 
Ruskin began life as a Protestant of the narrow and evan- 
gelical type. His mother was intensely orthodox. She 
made the boy read the Bible through from cover to cover 
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every year, and she had him learn long passages by heart. 
To this early training the man in later years attributed his 
love of literature, and the cultivation of his style in writing; 
and this is why his books all teem with the aptest and most 
beautiful interpretations of passages from Scripture. But as 
happened so often, and is happening still, when once he 
overstepped the limits of his early faith, he wandered far 
afield in the dreary realm of painful doubt. His revolt all 
dated from a Sunday visit that he paid to a little Protestant 
chapel in the Alps. He found the preacher consigning all 
the outside world to complete perdition, and promising sal- 
vation to the little handful of worshippers who sat before 
him. The falsity and folly of all such beliefs dawned quickly 
on his mind. It was only gradually that he worked his 
way onward through his doubts until he reached a larger 
faith, and firmer. “Of all the saints,” he once could say, 
“TI have the deepest sympathy with Saint Thomas. 
I would fain put all his questions over again, and twice 
as many more.” At one time he even planned to re- 
print his earlier books with all their religious teachings 
omitted. But two things saved him from this wilderness of 
doubt, and made a grander faith his own,— his overmaster- 
ing sense of the glories of nature and his burning desire to 
lighten human suffering and woe. A worshipper of nature 
in all its varied forms, he reached through nature up to 
nature’s God. He came to look on God as the artist of the 
universe, who is forever working to make man’s dwelling- 
place more beautiful; and he could think of him as the 
unseen painter who clothes the simple flower of the field with 
glory far surpassing Solomon’s. “TI hold the hills and vales 
of my native land,” he wrote, ‘“‘to be the true temples of 
God, and their waves and clouds holier than the dew of the 
baptistry and the incense of the altar.” The marvels of the 
outward world were “ altars built not to, but by, an Unknown 
God.” We owe it to him much more than to any other man, 
if we understand more deeply now than ever, how “the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” For Ruskin saw and described the 
glories of the sky and clouds as no other ever has. But, in 
addition to the glories of nature, he saw and understood the 
glories of human nature. He was one with Channing in 
standing as a champion for the essential dignity of man. 
“ All the sin of men,” he said, “I esteem as their disease, 
and not their nature. And my wonder, even when things 
are at their worst, is always at the height which this human 
nature can attain. Thinking it high, I always find it a 
higher thing than I thought it. When the captain of a ship 
shakes hands with its mate, saying, ‘God speed you: I will 
go down with my passengers,’ that I believe to be human 
nature.” 

It was only natural, therefore, that Ruskin gradually left 
his doubts behind him. He daily grew more sure that 
“there is a true church wherever one hand meets another 
helpfully, and that this is the only holy, or mother church, 
which ever was, or ever shall be.” He came to see 
that “the only constant form of pure religion is in useful work 
and faithful love and stintless charity.” 

And now let me say something of that larger subject,— 
how much larger it is as we dimly think of it! the moral 
lessons of his life. For what a life that was, when we look 
at it in fairness, when we brush aside his eccentricities, his 
prejudices, his faults of judgment and of temper! The 
prophet had a dream; and how grandly he told that dream 
in the utterances of his life! He had his faults, of course; 
and he needed no one to remind him of them. Let us dis- 
pose of them at once, that we may see them fade away in the 
larger light of his shining virtues. He was egotistical; he 
was immoderate in blame as he also was in praise; he let 
his prejudices warp his judgment often; and he lacked in 
some degree the robuster virtues of life, so that a tinge of 
the feminine is often apparent in his writings. 
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His life would, perhaps, have been completer, had he not 
shut himself off so resolutely from the world of practical 
affairs, losing himself in the realm of the ideal. A friend 
met him once in Florence, just after the news had come of 
the Soudan and the fall of the heroic Gordon; and the busy 
dreamer asks, ‘But, yes, only who is the Soudan?” While 
among the Alps, he hears of the death of a favorite cousin ; 
and at once he loses thought of all family difficulties in trying 
to reproduce the effects of a sunrise. And such may partially 
have been the secret of his married tragedy. Amid his visions 
and enthusiasms he had almost forgotten that he had a wife, 
having reverently set her as an idol in a solitary niche. 
Until one day he found that she had fallen in love with his 
friend, the artist Millais; and the joy of his life died out, and 
was never to return. Silently he watched her find her happi- 
ness with another; and, wretched in his grief, he set himself 
to relieve the wretchedness of others wherever he might 
see it. 

We have seen that Ruskin passed through a long and 
serious crisis in his religious life; but the crisis of his moral 
life was deeper, more painful, and was fraught with tragedy and 
pathos. His father was a wine-merchant. ‘An entirely, 
honest merchant,” he wrote above him when he died, and 
considered that the highest possible of tributes. This “ honest 
merchant’ had acquired slowly and with pains a fortune of 
nearly a million dollars. This fortune Ruskin had inherited. 
In the mean time his books had brought him fame. Society 
opened her doors to the brilliant author. Aristocracy was 
ready to flatter and to worship him. He had built himself 
a pleasure-house of culture and opportunity. But all this he 
suddenly sacrificed, cast to the winds, and turned his back 
upon, courting unpopularity rather than society, misunder- 
standing rather than flattery, agonizing work rather than 
artistic ease. How did this come about? What did it 
mean? To what lengths did his self-sacrifice lead him? 

Ruskin by endeavoring to reform art was brought face to 
face with the actual conditions of life; and he came to see 
that, if the art of a people were to be improved, the life of 
the people first must be improved. His sensitive soul was 
stung into agony by a consciousness of the degraded and 
wretched conditions under which a large proportion of 
people were obliged to live. Industry without art he felt was 
brutality, and the first thing necessary was to change the con- 
ditions of industrial life. “The great cry,” he declared, 
“that rises from all our manufacturing cities, louder than 
their furnace blast, is all in very deed for this,— that we 
manufacture everything there except men: we bleach cotton 
and strengthen steel, and refine sugar, and shape pottery; 
but to brighten, to strengthen, to refine, or to form a single 
living spirit never enters into our estimate of advantages.” 

The old legends tell us that the Buddha left the luxuries 
of his palace one silent night, and devoted himself to a 
wandering life of poverty, that he might discover a way of 
release from suffering for his fellow-men. So this modern 


reformer left the palace of his wealth, his popularity, his art — 


studies, in order to free his fellow-men from the bondage of 
brutal toil and poverty. He began by giving certain even- 
ings of each week to teach the poorer classes of London the 
rudiments of art in the workingman’s college. But this 
matter of an evening or two a week, which seems to many a 
cultured man of wealth to-day a good deal to sacrifice in 
charity, was not enough to satisfy the passionate ardor of the 
artist reformer. His eager desire to be of use laid merciless 
hold upon him, and haunted him whenever he tried to paint 
and read and study architecture. He wrote from Venice: 
‘“‘ Here is a little gray cockle-shell lying beside me, which I 
gathered the other evening out of the dust of the island of St. 
Helena, and a bright colored snail-shell from the thirsty sands 
of Lido; and I want to set myself to draw these and describe 
them in peace. Yes; and all my friends say that is my busi- 
ness. Why can’t I mind it, and be happy?... But, alas! my 
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prudent friends, little enough of all I have a mind to may be 
permitted me ; for this green tide which eddies by my threshold 
is full of floating corpses, and I must leave my dinner and 
bury them, since I cannot save, and put my. cockle-shell in 
cap and take my staff in hand to seek an unencumbered 
shore.” Let us ask where the staff of his passionate desire 
led him, and where he found the “unencumbered shore” 
toward which he bent unselfish steps in middle manhood. 

This is neither the time nor the place to speak of Ruskin’s 
social theories. Let me ask you to take notice of simple 
facts,—not of what he thought, but of what he did, not of what 
he preached, but of what he practised, not of his books, but 
of his acts. 

Ruskin’s father, as we saw, had left him a fortune of 
nearly a million dollars. This fortune he proceeded system- 
atically and steadily to give away. Refusing to spend the 
income on himself, he used both principal and income to 
relieve suffering and establish institutions of reform. In the 
course of one year alone he gave away no less than $70,000. 
For many years he supported Rossetti and his wife, buying 
their pictures and sending them away for study or for rest. 
It seemed to him that the city of Sheffield needed something 
to encourage artistic ideas in the minds of its iron and steel 
workers. So he presented the city with a museum of art, 
which he furnished entirely at his own expense. He did 
substantially the same for Oxford. He gave the University 
a school of design, with a collection of rare and priceless 
works of art; and he endowed the school with $50,000. In 
the mean time gifts were constantly being made to friends 
and acquaintances and relatives. To the poor people who 
lived around him he was a steady benefactor, while he 
paid his servants what he thought they needed, and supported 
in their old age the servants of his childhood. 

But of greater consequence than the size of these gifts were 
the discernment and purpose with which they were given. 
Ruskin’s name will always be associated with some of the 
most approved and wide-spread methods of philanthropy. 
Every charity worker in this country, as in England, is famil- 
iar, for instance, with the name of Octavia Hill. But Octa- 
via Hill was Ruskin’s agent. In order to test certain of his 
theories, he bought a large tract of miserable tenements in 
one of the wretchedest parts of London. Such property 
generally yielded its owners anywhere from ten to twenty per 
cent. But Ruskin put the houses into the hands of Miss 
Hill, asking her to collect the rents and improve the buildings 
and reform the tenants, and suggesting that five per cent. 
was all the return he wished. The undertaking laid the 
foundation of a certain modern methods of Associated 
Charity. 

Scarcely less intimate was Ruskin’s connection with the 
scheme of a University Settlement. He had written once, 
“T tell you that neither sound art, policy, nor religion can 
exist in England until, neglecting if need be your own pleas- 
ure-gardens and pleasure-chambers, you resolve that the 
streets which are the habitation of the poor shall be again 
restored to the rule of the Spirit.” Some such words as 
these he spoke once to a body of students in his rooms at 
Oxford. Arnold Toynbee was one of his eagerest disciples. 
And Toynbee straightway left the pleasure-garden of his life 
for the poverty of London streets. And the residents of 
Toynbee Hall to-day, the first of the University Settlements, 
look back to Ruskin as the spiritual father of that noble 
work. 

In the mean time he gave a large part of what remained to 
him of his fortune to establish a country colony where the 
wretched poor of the city might be given healthy work and 
encouraged toward a new start in life. ‘We will try,” he 
declared, “to make some small piece of English ground 
beautiful, peaceful, and fruitful. We will have no untended 
and unthought-of creatures on it, none wretched but the sick, 
none idle but the dead.” 
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And so at last his wealth was all distributed; and nothing 
was left him to live on but the returns from his books, which 
more than covered all his needs. In his own lifetime he 
had not only made, but executed, his will; and his bequests 
were so boundless that the conservative representatives of the 
English aristocracy cried out in alarm that his example would 
undermine the foundations of society. 

But greater, infinitely greater, than the simple sacrifice of 
his wealth, which seems to have been a joy, was the sacrifice 
of ease, and quiet, and peace of mind, and popularity, and 
social distinction, and well-deserved fame. He had to fight 
his way against what is worse by far than opposition; 
namely, ridicule. And yet in the strength of all his middle 
life he would scarcely ever spare himself; and, whenever 
he lectured upon art, he drove home upon his hearers some 
fundamental moral truth. It became almost literally true as 
he wrote of himself, “that he could neither paint nor read 
nor look at minerals nor do anything else he liked, and the 
very light of the morning sky became hateful to him because . 
of the human misery he was eager to abate.” 

In the preface of one of his most beautiful books, the 
“Sesame and Lilies,” Ruskin tells us that only two faults in 
life are of vital consequence,— idleness and cruelty. “God,” 
he says, ‘‘dislikes idle and cruel people more than any 
others.” His first order is ‘Work while you have light,” 
and his second, “ Be merciful while you have mercy.” And 
these two orders he certainly obeyed. He worked his eager 
and excited brain until the light of his reason for a time was 
clouded, and he carried his mercy to such lengths that people 
called it weakness. Because he passed his “life in almsgiv- 
ing, not in fortune-hunting, because he labored always for 
the honor of others, not his own, and chose rather to make 
men look at Turner and Luini than to form or exhibit the 
skill of his own hand, because he lowered his rents and as- 
sured the comfort of his poor tenants instead of taking from 
them all he could force for the roofs they needed, because he 
loved a wood walk better than a London street, and would 
rather watch a sea-gull fly than shoot it, and rather hear a 
thrush sing than eat it, finally, because he honored all women 
with solemn worship, and was kind even to the unthankful 
and the evil,” therefore his critics have been inclined to 
emphasize “the effeminate sentimentality of Ruskin.” 

But so shall it not be in the future. Time, with kindly 
touch, will smooth away his foibles; and, as we come to 
understand the greatness of his soul and the power of his 
prophecy, we shall gladly put him side by side with Emerson 
and Carlyle. More and more we-shall come to honor the 
man whose tragic experience made him realize “the worst 
that is in women,” but who never lost his faith in woman’s 
purity, and power to influence and guide; more and more as 
we grow dissatisfied with the sordid and materialistic mar- 
riages of our day, and perceive the evils of increasing di- 
vorce, we shall value the purer idealism of his “Sesame and 
Lilies,” with those glowing pages upon “ King’s Treasuries” 
and “ Queen’s Gardens” and “ The Mystery of Life.” And 
when in our national life we have found the fruit of the 
“commercial spirit’ only dead sea fruit, and have tasted its 
bitter ashes, we shall remember the man who tried to teach 
the world that “there is no wealth but life,’ and that *‘ that 
country is the richest which nourishes the greatest number of 
noble and happy human beings.” 

The prophet had his dream! Then let us do him rever- 
ence for it, and for the glorious way in which he told it to 
the world. 

There have been few men whose lips have been touched 
as his were with sacred fire. He had eyes that saw behind 
the veil, and ears that caught the whisper of heavenly voices. 
In his vision of the Beautiful he was met and mastered by 
a dream of Duty. And the new vision mingled with the old. 
But he was faithful to them both, and long before death 
touched him he had found the crown of life. 
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For the Christian Register. 
The Burial of Stevenson.* 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


They have carried our friend high up to the crest 
Of purple Vaea, on the shoulders of men; 

They have dug a deep grave, that his spirit may rest ; 
They have placed the green sod, and descended again. 


At last, poet-heart, thou hast come to thine own: 
The seas beat about thee, the stars are o’erhead, 
The silence is deep as surroundeth God’s throne, 
And earth's clamor is hushed,— hushed alone for the 
dead. 


They have left thee at last to the glory of night, 
To the soft tropic odors, the flaming of flowers ; 

They will not turn back as they wind down the height: 
Thou shalt lie there alone through the beautiful hours. 


O’ er-wearied, o’er-driven, the tumult is over: 
The South has thy dust as it long had thy soul ; 

But that soul to the Highlands would oft run to cover, 
And the waves of auld Scotia about it would roll. 


Did it soar to the land of the bracken and heather, 
Did it float o’er the seas to the moorlands wine-red, 
Or linger ’mid roses and bright joyous weather, 
Or sail o’er new seas in the Land of the Dead? 


Coolie Life in Assam Tea-gardens. 


BY SARAT CHANDRA CHAKRAVARTI. 


The Act I. of 1882 was obviously framed 
to safeguard the interests of coolies in the 
gardens, to insure them against the wiles of 
their hunters, and to meet a transitional de- 
mand of imperfect communications between 
Assam and its sister provinces. 

Admittedly, it has done one palpable good, 
—the colonization of Assam waste lands by 
waifs and strays from Bengal, Orissa, Cho- 
tanagpur, North-west Provinces, Sonthal Per- 
gunnas, and Madras. Assam is exception- 
ally rich in its local productions, —coal, iron, 
gold, petroleum, cotton, rice, tea, rubber, 
silk, rich forests,—with other unrivalled, 
unexplored resources. Amid all such natural 
bounties the country is almost blank and 
desolate for lack of indigenous zeal, enter- 
prise, together with an appetite for opium- 
eating. The more a traveller gets up the 
Brahmaputra, the more he is struck with its 
vapid, lonesome, dismal panorama on either 
banks, with nought but long reeds and jagged 
mountains projecting their solitary ridge 
often into its very bed. Moreover, unlike 
other provinces of India, it is impervious to 
drought and other occasional ills of nature. 
To populate a country like this will need 
centuries of labor. The coolie emigration 
has been imperceptibly and unconsciously 
working out this Herculean task. But no 
system can claim unalloyed good. 

The recruitment of coolies and consequent 
fettering their liberty, for the time being, 
are untenable on moral and altruistic princi- 
ples. It is intrusted with Arkaties and gar- 
den Sirdars, who roam about the recruiting 
districts like wolves in sheepskin, in quest 
of their prey. The unwary and guileless 
tustics are duped into the belief that the 
Assam tea gardens, like the promised land 
of Israelites, flow with milk and honey in 
abundance, 

At times their ingenuity baffles even the ken 


* Written after reading his letters. 
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and cleverness of the knowing. Last August 
an undergraduate, who matriculated in the 
first division, from the Calcutta Ripon Col- 
lege, and appeared at the last University 
First Arts Examination, was tricked, and 
bound down with four years’ agreement to 
serve as common coolie on a tea estate in 
Golaghat. He was tickled into a hope that 
he would get employment of 50 rupees (£3 
6s. 82) per mensem; but, happily, this agree- 
ment is now cancelled, and he is returned 
to his native home with costs. 

On the bed of the Ganges, where all sorts 
of the characterless and homeless daily con- 
gregate for holy baths, the hunters get their 
long-desired easy hobby. 

They mask the names and antecedents of 
their dupes so cleverly that all traces keep on 
sub vosa until discovered by diligent search. 

The minimum monthly wages—male, 5 
rupees (6s. 8d.) ; female, 4 rupees (55. 4¢.)— 
were fixed as late as 1865, when the cost of 
living was much cheaper than now, albeit the 
local government deems it too low. Nothing 
has been done in this direction. 

There has been great improvement in mor- 
tality during transit; but the mortality in 
tea gardens has kept its abnormal high-water 
mark since 1895, in spite of strenuous efforts 
for better sanitation. There are now fifty- 
five black-list, unhealthy gardens. I trow 
there are more, as none is inclined to show 
its blackness, wherein diarrhoea, dysentery, 
fever, make havoc of Coolies. 

Judas Iscariot sold the body of Jesus 
Christ, on getting thirty pieces of silver, 
more than eighteen hundred years ago; but 
times have changed, and a coolie is now 
sold on a maximum premium of a hundred 
and a half pieces of silver! But the proverb 
says that Justice hath feet of wool, but hands 
of iron; and so is it. 

The high rate of exchange and increased 
competition have knocked in the head the 
prospects of a far-off future for the tea in- 
dustry. 

There has been a decrease in the immigra- 
tion of coolies since the year 1892, and the 
cultivation of tea has been tangibly restricted 
and hampered. Let us now have a peep into 
the inner life of a coolie. The coolie has 
a close resemblance with the negro slaves in 
America during the middle of this century. 

He lives in long rows of cottages, con- 
structed higgledy-piggledy, at his master’s 
costs. In days gone by it was a penal 
offence to teach the American slaves the al 
phabet; but the self-same practice is carried 
on passively, albeit without the help of leg- 
islation. 

No attempt is made to better either their 
educational or moral instincts, lest haply he 
understand his own status, and wax unruly. 

He works from sunrise to sundown most 
ungrudgingly, and even on a week holiday 
drudges for extra remuneration. Any laxity 
in work is set off with pecuniary mulcts and 
occasional corporal punishment. He wallows 
in vice, sensuality, and drunken revelry. 
Within easy distance from his garden he 
finds the alehouse,—a veritable sty for a 
drunken breakloose,—where he gives full 
play to unlicensed joviality between the two 
sexes. 

Marriage among them is not a rule, but an 
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accident. And it has been authoritatively 
averred in the annual report for the year 1897 
that a coolie woman never settles in life till 
she has broken several unholy alliances, —a 
fact which curtails the birth-rate more abnor- 
mally among the garden coolies than the 
coolies outside. 

The report makes further astounding re- 
mark: ‘There can be no doubt that the 
special conditions of life obtaining among 
the laboring population account, to a great 
extent, for the generally low birth-rate in 
tea gardens. The hard work in the open air, 
the change of climate, and in many cases 
food, must tend largely to check the fecundity 
of the female immigrant.’’ The opinion of 
a civil surgeon of a tea district, as was pub- 
lished in the press to the same effect anent 
fatal carnage, is this: ‘‘So alive are coolie 
women to these facts that, to avoid the 
trouble of bringing up their children under 
such circumstances, abortion is frequently re- 
sorted to.’’ a 

The wonder is not how the children die, 
but the wonder is how they survive at all. 

The Act is again on the legislative anvil 
for modification. It should be thoroughly 
moulded in a new cast. Their wages should 
be increased, and they should be stayed in 
their respective gardens experimentally for a 
month or so before executing an agreement, 
—an arrangement which alone can effectually 
nip all abuses in the bud. 

Golaghat, India. 


Popular Avoidance of the Jewish 
Ministry. 


Speaking for ourselves, the ministry is not 
one of the sought professions. When a boy 
graduates from school, and his parents or 
friends talk over his career, the suggestion 
may be made, if among the humbler ranks, 
that he be taught a trade or become a clerk. 
If the circumstances are more pretentious, a 
position is sought for him in a mercantile 
house, where there is promise of rise to the 
class of merchants. Very many seek profes- 
sions for their sons. The largest number 
seek the law. It offers the most lucrative 
opportunities, and it gives promise of grati- 
fying many ambitions in political and civic 
life. A favorite profession among Jews has 
always been medicine. Here is a field in 
which they had distinguished themselves even 
before the Middle Ages. 
ish doctors stand high in their profession as 
authorities in special fields of medical sci- 
ence, some even as discoverers of new reme- 
dies. The field of pedagogy is more limited, 
yet many crowd to be enrolled. Indeed, the 
post of teacher is helping to solve in this 
country the problem of careers for our daugh- 
ters. The civil, the mining, and the electri- 
cal engineer all have their advocates. But, 
should the Jewish ministry be ventured as a 
possible career for their boy to any fond 
parents, the suggestion would be received 
with contemptuous surprise.- They have 
many bright hopes for their sons, but they 
never centre in that field. It is rarely, if 
ever, included among the legitimate pursuits, 
or among the possible walks of life, for seri- 
ous consideration. No Hannahs come forward 


To-day many Jew-. 


_ poor enter it. 
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to give their sons to the Lord. If a youth is 
brilliant, to devote himself to the ministry 
is regarded as a throwing away of opportuni- 
ties. Should he suggest this career himself, 
he is often dissuaded. If he persists, he dis- 
appoints the expectations of his friends. 
“What a pity!’’ they say, as when one 
makes a bad marriage. 

The ministry is only resorted to finally as 
a last extremity,—perhaps the extremity of 
despair. It is sought almost exclusively by 
the poor, who cannot choose the professions 
they would like, but must needs take that 
neglected by the majority. In fact, our the- 
ological colleges have become semi-charitable 
institutions; and the students are often sup- 
ported by stipendiary funds. 

But, it may be said, is not the poor lad as 
worthy as the rich one, and as likely to adorn 
the ministry? That is not the issue, but that 
most classes neglect this field and only the 
Yet let us answer that ques- 
tion. The poor are as worthy as the rich. 
From the ranks of the poor at times some of 
the leaders of men have come. Accepting 
that general statement, other things being 
equal, does the poor lad come as well 
equipped for this sacred task as those in 
beiter circumstances? In the building of a 
man, a refined home and gentle associations 
are everything. In the household where 
there is nothing but squalor, where there is 
no leisure for satisfying the higher needs, 
but where all efforts must be concentrated on 
the elementary task of making bread and 
keeping the wolf from the door, the child’s 
life is likely to be rough and ready. He 
knows not the wise guidance of a careful, 
thoughtful mother; but, from the pressure of 
grinding poverty, he must grope his way 
himself, as best he can, and find the streets 
his only nursery. That is why the criminal 
classes are chiefly recruited from the poor, 
for the streets seethe with temptation. A 
childhood so deplorable may gain early self- 
reliance; but, otherwise, these are not the 
best conditions to nurture a fine nature, to 
bring to fruition, by slow and careful watch: 
ing, the boy’s spiritual capacities, and to 
discourage the vicious tendencies. To him 
who is to be the spiritual guide of his fel- 
lows, who must teach the ways of God to 
man and the sacred lessons of duty, surely 
the education of a good home—I do not say 
a rich home, for that has its pitfalls, too— 
is of greater value in deciding his moral 
success than all the courses in the theological 
college. 

Many of those who enter the ministry are 
youths from orphan asylums. These, too, 
may often be fine men. But, broadly speak- 
ing, are those who have never known the in- 
dividual home—with all its sweetness, its 
sentiment, its fraternal and filial love, its 
family life generally, said to be the greatest 
educator of the human race—the best men to 
teach the home duties and to offer for the 
guidance of their chige a picture of the ideal 
family? : 

Lastly, some may drift into the ministry 
only because they have been failures in other 
experimental careers. Unfit for business, 
siow, sleepy, stupid, they are shunted into 
the profession of divinity —Zhe American 
Hebrew. 
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Liberty in the Nineteenth Century.* 


Mr. Holland begins his interesting story 
with a chapter on ‘‘ Napoleon and his Work. ’’ 
It does not seem to us that in this and the 
succeeding chapter, ‘‘The Fruits of Peace,’’ 
he is sufficiently appreciative of the gains 
made by the Revolution and conserved by the 
Empire and other political organizations. ‘If 
the French Revolution was not what Wendell 
Phillips called it, ‘‘the only absolutely un- 
mixed good vouchsafed by God to man,’’ 
it had elements of good in it which much 
more than counterbalanced the Terror, the 
casualties of which were near to zero in com- 
parison with those of the Franco-Prussian, 
Austrio-Prussian, or Franco-Austrian war. 
Treating of English matters, Mr. Holland 
deals sternly with Dickens for his absence of 
all sympathy with corn-law reform and for 
his contempt for science. But he praises him 
for an early pamphlet, Sunday as it is, etc., 
restrictive Sunday laws being for Mr. Hol- 
land better deserving than slavery to be called 
‘the sum of all villanies.’’ In the same 
connection, Carlyle has such scant apprecia- 
tion as befits a writer who has been thrail to 
his transcendentalism, but is emancipated 
from it. 

We next have a chapter on ‘‘ Democrats and 
Garrisonions,’’ from which we derive the im- 
pression that the former were the better lot. 
We must go to the books made by Eli Thayer 
and Gen. Birney, son of James G., and Dr. 
Robinson of Kansas fame, for such a railing 
accusation against Garrison and his friends 
as we have here. The sum of Mr. Holland’s 
wisdom is that the Whigs should have made 
themselves the anti-slavery party, and worked 
for gradual emancipation. This is worse 
than the dubious ‘‘philosophy of what might 
have been,’’ for it is the philosophy of what 
could not have been. 

In the chapter ‘‘Emerson and Other Tran- 
scendentalists,’’ Parker bears off the honors, 
because the rottenness of his philosophy was 
qualified by his abounding common sense. 
The dangerous character of Emerson’s ethical 
teachings is exemplified by a few phrases ex- 
pressive of his most daring individualistic 
flights. Frances Power Cobbe being one of 
the Transcendeutalists, the sin of anti-vivi- 
section doctrines is laid at their door. 

‘*Platform versus Pulpit’’ is a chapter cele- 
brating the superiority of Bradlaugh, Inger- 
soll, and other lecturers to the preachers of 
their time. Where Mr. Holland writes 
‘‘pathos’? of Ingersoll’s indictments of the 
Bible, some would write ‘‘bathos.’’ Mr. 
B. F. Underwood is elevated to the highest 
rank as Spencer’s advocate in America; and, 
strangely enough, there is no mention of 
E. L. Youmans’s untiring scientific propa- 
ganda. There is no indication that Mr. 
Holland has ever paid any attention to the 
criticisms that have been made upon Spencer 
from the metaphysical side. It might dis- 
turb his sense of Spencer’s finality a little to 
read diligently in the Cairds, Thomas Hill 
Green, Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, and 
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Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism. It 
should, however, be noted that Mr. Holland 
does not go the length of Spencer’s ‘‘admin- 
istrative nihilism’’; and the fact that Emer- 
son and Spencer, at opposite philosophical 
poles, are about equally individualistic, 
should give him momentary pause in his 
disposition to affix the stigma of particular 
moral courses upon this or that system of 
philosophy. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LoNG EPISco- 
PATE. By the Right Reverend Henry B. 
Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Minne- 
sota. With Portrait of the Author, and 
Other Illustrations. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $5.—I£ Emerson had not 
already written ‘‘The Problem’’ before he 
made the acquaintance of Bishop Whipple, 
we could imagine him as writing after a visit 
from that interesting person :— 


‘*T like a church; I like a cowl; 
I love a prophet of the soul. 


Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowled churchman be.’’ 
The subject of this autobiography has had a 
long and successful career as a missionary 
bishop in what we still call the North-west. 
His character and his work have been above 
reproach. He gave himself to his work with 
singular fidelity and success. His work 
among the Indians of Minnesota, and his in- 
fluence exerted in their behalf, would alone 
justify all the expense and toil of these labo- 
rious forty years. From his point of view 
as a priest of the Episcopal Church and a 
consecrated bishop, who, by virtue of his 
office and through the laying on of hands, 
became a successor of the apostles and the 
mouthpiece of the Holy Ghost, his life and 
work have been coherent and admirable. 
The study of these memoirs leaves no doubt 
in the mind of the reader concerning the sin- 
cerity and seriousness with which the bishop 
regarded himself as a person set apart, glori- 
fied, and made responsible by a divine voca- 
tion suitably attested. There are bishops 
whom we of the outer world, who have no 
use for bishops, suspect of something more 
than smiling at each other over their walnuts 
and wine when they discuss their functions 
and pretensions. There are even churchmen 
who do not hesitate to criticise august repre- 
sentatives of their church for a certain levity 


‘| of thought and feeling concerning the deepest 


problems of human nature and experience. 
Premising these things, and making allow- 
ance for them as we read, and allowing for a 
certain naive conceit springing from the idea 
of a peculiar consecration for a bishop, we 
have read these pages with constant interest, 
and often with delight. What the bishop set 
out to do he has done. Where there were no 
churches, he made them. When he had no 
clergy, he captured them and taught them. 
When he had no money, he laid his demands 
upon the purse of the rich, and obtained it. 
He found the Indians without friends, and 
he raised up many helpers for them. He did 
his work persistently, cheerfully, courage- 
ously; and his reward has been great. Many 
of his methods were extemporaneous, and 
fitted only for special emergency. Another 
generation and other bishops will, care ‘more 
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for the education of the ministry, and will 
see that the methods he used to raise up 
preachers for special emergencies will need 
to be changed to suit the needs of a settled 
civilization. The bishop has been a fisher 
man and a good fellow. He has refused to 


take sides in the controversy between the |- 


High and the Low Church parties. He has 
known little and cared little for cortroversies 
in the scientific world. He has made friends 
among the friends of humanity everywhere, 
and has richly deserved all that has come to 
him. But we repeat, because we have read 
the book, — 


‘*Vet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowled churchman be.’’ 


Tuincs As THEY Are. By Bolton Hall, 
author of Zven as You and J, With an In- 
troduction by George D. Herron. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co.—Things as they are 
for Mr. Bolton Hall are things as they ought 
not to be. And herein he is right, no doubt. 
With reference to an ideal perfection, ‘‘ What- 
ever is is right’’ is a less rational affirmation 
than ‘‘Whatever is is wrong.’’ But, while 
cordially accepting this position, one may be 
in doubt whether Mr. Hall’s drastic remedies 
would improve the condition of the patient 
very much. His ideal society is one in 
which no man calls anything his own, because 
all things belong to every one, —a society in 
which there is neither wage nor interest, 
neither price nor bargain, where to every 
one that asks it is given, and from him that 
would borrow no one turns away, where all 
is distributed to all without any question of 
good or evil, where an all-inclusive commun: 
ism realizes the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth. There are nine chapters in the book, 
followed by five times as many fables, some 
of them not easy to see through. Incident- 
ally, there is a good deal of shrewd comment 
on ‘‘things as they are,’’ and a good deal 
of fine anticipation of the good time coming; 
but the book, as a whole, brings such a rail- 
ing accusation against society that one is 
obliged to question whether all mankind to- 
gether are less intelligent and ethical than 
the individual Bolton Hall. 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. By Guy 
Carleton Lee, Ph.D. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75.—Pyof. Lee of Johns 
Hopkins University sends out a complete 
exposition of the art of public speaking in 
a substantial volume of something over four 
hundred and fifty pages. It presents compre- 
hensively the technique of articulation, phras- 
ing, and emphasis, the cure of voeal defects, 
and the elements of gesture, besides more 
general chapters on the history of oratory, 
with illlustrations of different methods of 
delivery and considerable discussion on the 
art of conversation, reading aloud, extempo- 
raneous speaking, and debate. The sugges- 
tions are simple, practical, and, if persever- 
ingly followed, doubtless effective. No one 
can become a good public speaker or debater 
without qualities of clear thinking, sound 
judgment, and correct knowledge, which are 
not acquired by rule from a book; but, given 
these, a man may profitably avail himself of 
the sensible, well-founded advice here given 
in full. The book contains, also, a manual 
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of parliamentary law, concise in statement 
and compact in form, which corresponds to 
the manuals generally used by legislative 
bodies throughout the United States. 


THe WHITE TERROR. A Romance of the 
French Revolution and After. Translated 
from the Provencal of Felix Gras, author of 
The Reds of the Midi, and the Terror, by 
Catharine A. Janvier. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.—The White Terror had its romantic 
and tragical side both for the aristocrats of 
France and for the Reds, who hated them. 
The Red Terror was not the only one that 
wrought through murder and rapine to gain 
its ends. From the French Revolution to 
Napoleon's disaster at Moscow the author 
shows us, through the personal experiences of 
men and women, how the waves of revolution 
and the swiftly following impulses of loyalty 
to republic, king, or emperor, swept into all 
the remote places of France, and made life a 
romance and a tragedy for every one. Avig- 
non and its environs furnishes the scene of 
the dramatic story. Men, women, priests, 
soldiers, Republicans, Imperialists, and Roy- 
alists go and come in a well-ordered medley, 
through which the story of a worthy pair of 
lovers works itself out to a sorrowful but not 
wholly unsatisfactory conclusion. 


SERMONS IN STONES. By Amos R. Wells. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 
$1.—Mr. Wells, editor of the Christian En- 
deavor World, has drawn from the nearest and 
most familiar objects, themes for short talks, 
or ‘‘little sermons,’’ and managing thus to 
convey a telling lesson likely to be remem- 
bered. He finds spiritual analogies among 
the commonest things. Telephone talks, 
printers’ parables, astronomical reflections, 
plant preachments, and suggestions taken from 
the sayings of children find a fit and signifi- 
cant place here. In each short chapter a 
single helpful thought is developed, intended 
to bring ‘‘courage to the kitchen, hope to the 
office,’? and the thought of God to ordinary, 
humdrum tasks. The publishers will send 
this volume postpaid to any address, on ap- 
proval, to be paid for if satisfactory, or to 
be returned in case it is not wanted after 
examination. This is a system devised for 
the accommodation of their out-of-town book- 
buyers. 


Trurt MoTHERHOOD, By James C. Fer- 
nald. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 60 
cents.—Mr. Fernald has said much that is 
true and sensible about home-making and the 
caring for children. With most of his points 
we heartily agree, though we think he is un- 
necessarily worried about certain tendencies 
of modern life. We do not need to check 
‘the shower of diplomas’’ nor discourage 
women from joining a woman’s club, in order 
to bring about a truer, more satisfying home 
life. Asa matter of fact, hardly any recent 
influence has been more powerful in raising 
the standard of home and child culture than 
these clubs; and it is altogether likely that 
there has been in this generation less ‘‘ preach- 
ing down wifely devotion, maternal affection, 
and domestic life’’ than Mr. Fernald fancies. 
It is a good thing that women are coming to 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


DURING 1900 

SPECIAL FEATURES 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. 
Historical Articles upon the Life of Christ. 
Illustrated Articles upon the Places and 
Customs of Palestine. Articles upon Sunday- 
school Ideals and Methods. Symposiaupon 

Practical Problems of Bible Study. 
The foregoing will be among the special features of 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


IN 1900 


A Popular Illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted 
exclusively to the study of the Bible. 
Useful to the intelligent layman, the Bible teacher, 
the Sunday-school worker, the thoughtful minister, 


$2 year. Threemonths’ trial subscription, 260 


Address Tue University or CuicaGo Press 
hicago, Ill. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’”’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a rages which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either itionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear ie Ney od of this book.—Tke Hartford 
Seminary Recor: 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—Thke New World, 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street. ae eh Boston. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street. = is = 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


\ 
Now ready: 
1. Good Courage. 
2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 
4. The Law of Liberty. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


Boston. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, <= = - Boston. — 
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high-school zodlogy. 
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see how the duties of wifehood, home-keep- 
ing, and motherhood, need a trained intelli- 
gence as well as willing devotion. 


Tuer Insect WortLp. Compiled and edited 
by Clarence Moores Weed. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 60 cents —This reading- 
book of entomology is made up of such selec- 
tions from the great mass of entomological 
literature as are especially adapted to interest 
and instruct young people in the habits of 
insects. It is intended for the older pupils 
in school, either as supplementary reading in 
the upper grammar grades or in connection with 
The selections are not 
long, but give much information about our 
common insects from writers well qualified to 
speak with authority on the subject. 


Miscellaneous, 


Ginn & Co. have added Milton’s Z’ Allegro, 
il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas to their 
series of ‘‘English Classics.’ The poems are 
edited with introduction and notes by Tuley 
Francis Huntington, instructor in English in 
Leland Stanford University. Mr. Hunting- 
ton has given in the introduction the best of 
what modern critics have written about Mil- 
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ton. The diverse views of Stopford Brooke, 
Amold, Saintsbury, Dowden, Garnett, Bage- 
hot, and others will give the student more 
food for thought than if any one critic spoke 
alone. The notes have ‘been carefully pre- 
pared, and should be used freely by the stu- 
dent, especially those referring to parallel 
passages. 


‘*The International Education Series,’’ 
edited by W. T. Harris, LL.D., and pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., has reached 
its forty-sixth volume, and continues to prove 
itself a great help to all teachers who are 
concerned to know the best that has been 
thought and said about education. Mon- 
taigne’s Essays are still valuable for the 
teacher of to-day. Indeed, we have not yet 
grown up to a full appreciation of all his 
ideals; and these selections from his writ- 
ings, grouped under the general title Zhe 
Education of Children, contain much that is 
important and corrective of false ideas. The 
selections are translated and annotated by 
L. E. Rector. 


A new set of ‘‘Graded Literature Readers, ’’ 
to be edited by Harry Pratt Judson, dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences at the Chi- 
cago University, and Ida C. Bender, super- 
visor of the public school primary grades in 
Buffalo, has been announced by Maynard, 
Merrill & Co. of New York. The first book 
of the series has already appeared. A great 
consideration, governing the choice of selec. 
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tions, has been that they shall be interesting 
to children, as well as stimulate a taste for 
literature, and include a wide range of sub- 
jects. Nature study has received due atten- 
tion and careful drawing of plants and ani- 
mals, and illustrations in color will be help- 
ful in this connection, 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Valse in A minor. For the piano. By Bruno Oscar 


ein. 
Deuxiéme Valse Lente. For the piano. By Bruno Oscar 


ein. 

Frolic of the Pixies. Dance Characteristic. For the 
piano. By C. I. Valentine. < 

Happy Moment. Forthepiano. By Anna B, Green. 


The Peace of God. Sacred Song. For high voice. By 
Charles Gounod. 

Frieda’s Waltz. For the piano. By Emil Otto, 

Evening Star. Polka Caprice. For the piano. By 


Henri Leroy. 
Sparkling Waters. Forthe piano. By Arthur Harriman. 
Valse in C. For the piano. By Bruno Oscar Klein. 
Marquis et Marquise. Gavotte. For the piano. By 
Charles Fonteyn Manney. 
Clover Waltz. For the piano. By Anna B. Green. 
A Love Song. For the piano. By Charles Fonteyn 


Manney. 
An Old-fashioned Girl. Petit Polka. For the piano. 
By Emil Otto. 
From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
Old Black Joe. Transcription. For the piano. By 
Stephen C. Foster. 
In_the Land of Paradise. Song for soprano or contralto. 
By F. Paolo Tosti, 
Poonine Cows come over the Hills. Song. By C. H. 
ebbs. 


If Only thou art True. Song for soprano ortenor. By 
Samuel S. Aronson. 
A Summer Thought. For mandolin and piano. By 


Manuel Klein. 
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The Dome. 


“Welcome the Coming, speed the 
Parting Guest.” 


Boy is building a castle tall, 

Bronze curls are bobbing and blue eyes shine; 
Fat hands steady the tottering wall: 

Busy, so busy, this boy of mine! 


Presently comes a ring at the door. 
Boy jumps up from his play at the sound; 
Down go the blocks with a crash to the floor: 
Boy’s in the hall with a shout and a bound. 


Brightly he welcomes the coming guest; 
Says with a manner all hearts to win, 
Smiling his broadest and bowing his best, 
‘Please walk right in, Mrs. Smif, walk in!” 


Then back to his blocks and his castle tall, 
Bronze curls bobbing and blue eyes ashine; 
Fat hands building the mighty wall: 
Busy, so busy, this boy of mine ! 


Soon as the visitor rises to go, 
Play is forgotten and Boy is at hand; 
Rushes ahead to the door below, 
Opens it wide and takes his stand, 


Smiling as radiantly as before, 
Waving his hand with a merry shout, 
As the visitor passes through the door, 
‘ Please go right out, Mrs. Smif, go out!” 
—Ida S. Harrington, in the Churchman. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Love of a Little Child. 


BY HARRIET B. COMSTOCK, 


I was his governess. I loved him from 
the moment his proud mother presented me to 
his little royal highness, with these words :— 

‘*Teddy, dear, this is Miss Blake, your 
new governess. Won't you come and shake 
hands?’’ 

Teddy was five years old,—very beautiful 
to look at, with his fine large eyes, rosy 
dimpled face, and a mass of yellow curls 
framing the soft coloring in a golden setting. 

**Come, dear,’’ I said, seeing him hold 
back. 

‘*No,’’ he replied quietly and firmly. 

‘¢Why not?’’ I further questioned. 

There was a pause; then, very slowly, 
‘¢ Because—I—don’t—like—the—look — of — 
your—face!’’ 

‘Oh, what a rude boy!’’ his mother cried. 
But I added hastily: ‘‘He is a very honest 
one. Perhaps,’’ I continued, turning to the 
blunt little chap, ‘‘you will like my face 
better some day: if you ever do, will you 
tell me?’’ 

66-Ves’m.’’ 
his merry eyes. 

I was amused at the discomfiture I felt at 
the child’s remark. I liked ‘‘the look of his 
face’’ very much. What did he see in mine 
to object to? I looked in the mirror. A 
plain face, to be sure, but not an unpleasing 
one. I loved children, and had believed that 
they knew their friends. Well, it remained 
for me to conquer Master Teddy’s disap- 
proval. It was no simple matter. 

I never saw such a restless, fun-loving 
child. He was absolutely truthful; and, as 
the days went on, I grew to dread his fearless 
honesty. He seemed to read my very soul. 
He never vouchsafed an opinion; but, once 
let me weakly ask for one, and it came un- 
varnished and unadorned. 

‘‘What do you curl your hair for?’’ he 


An interested look crept into 
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asked one day, as he eyed my locks, which, 
after much trouble, I had gotten into a sem- 
blance of waviness. 

‘*Why, I wanted to look nice for this eve- 
ning,’’ I replied shrinkingly. ‘‘You know I 
am going to play upon the piano for your 
mamma’s friends. ’’ 

ee Oht?? 

I tried ot to ask it; but finally I blurted 
out, ‘‘Don’t you think my hair looks well, 
Teddy?’’ 

‘‘No’m: I think it looks hid—e—ous!”’ 

After he left me, I brushed the curl out, 
and went straight-locked to the parlor. Many 
a time I longed to ask him if he liked my 
face better. But I dared not. 

Mischief-loving as he was, often naughty, 
he was the most fascinating child I ever saw; 
and I loved him. I had not been there long 
before I found out many things about him, 
his mamma, and papa, which they never 
knew I noticed. I saw that the pretty young 
mother was proud of her beautiful boy, but 
considered him rather a bother in her giddy 
life. Then I discovered that Teddy’s papa 
was so busy making money for his boy to 
spend by and by that he took little heed to 
the training of that boy. 

I also found that under Teddy’s frolicsome 
merriment was a very thoughtful little brain, 
and that the child was often lonely and mis- 
understood. When he suffered, it was in a 
brave, silent fashion, that put to shame the 
endurance of his elders under less strain. 
He was always docile with his mother, but 
I never saw him kiss her unless she urged 
him to. I thought him cold and indifferent. 

One day, as I was about to go out on an 
errand, Teddy said, — 

“*Will you bring me a little blank-book, 
with a pencil fastened to it?’’ 

‘*Ves, dear,’? I promised, hurrying off. 
‘*T will buy one for you.’’ 

My errand performed, I tried to buy the 
little book; but it was no easy task. Store 
after store I entered, only to find that that 
particular kind of book with a pencil fastened 
to it was not in stock. I knew Teddy well 
enough to know that zo other kind would 
answer at all. For an hour I wandered in 
and out of all sorts of places, and at last suc- 
ceeded in securing what I wanted. 

It was late when I entered the house. 
Teddy was in bed. I expected the eager 
question, ‘‘Did you get it??? and I was 
proud of my determination. 

No little voice called out. I went softly 
into his room, thinking him asleep. He was 
awake and wide-eyed, in his white bed. 

‘‘Teddy,’’ I whispered, ‘‘here is your 
book, dear.’’ 

He sprang up, rosy and excited. ‘‘My 
book? Really and truly? And the pencil 
fastened to it?’’ 


“‘Why, yes. I told you I would get it.’’ 

“I know you did,’’ he said softly. ‘‘But 
I did not believe you.’’ 

‘“‘Why, Teddy!’’ I gasped. ‘‘I always 
keep my promises. ’’ 

‘Even to little boys?’’ 

‘*Especially to them, laddie. How do you 


like your book?’’ 
‘It is king—dif—er—ous1’’ 
His doubting words clung in my memory. 
Teddy’s words often did. 
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‘tWhy were you so surprised because I 
kept my promise?’’ I asked him a few days 
later, when we were out nutting together. 

‘“‘Oh! ’cause big folks don’t often,—at 
least, not to children.’’ 

‘Why, my dear, who ever breaks a promise 
to you?’’ 

‘Mamma, papa, and the maids.’’ He 
was bending over a promising heap of leaves. 
‘tT always remember such things. If I ask 
papa to bring me any present, he never re- 
members it; and there was that time that 
mamma broke her promise about Mr. Finni- 
gan.’’ 

Evidently, the Finnigan affair had cut deep. 

‘¢What was that, Teddy?’’ I asked. 

**Oh! nothing much.’’ He was bending 
over the leaves, his sunny curls under the red 
Tam o’ Shanter cap shining in the afternoon 
glow. I could not see his face, but I heard 
the quiver in the brave voice. 

‘*Least, it wasn’t much to any one but me. 
Mr. Finnigan was our plumber. 
beautifulest man I ever saw. We used to 
talk nearly all day while he was fixing our 
bath-room. He didn’t mind having me 
around all the time. He used to have a boy 
like me, he said; but he died. So Mr. 
Finnigan and I used to talk about him, and 
—other things.’’ 

There was a note of real tragedy in the 
tender voice now. 

‘*T never had had such fun before,’’ he 
went on. ‘‘Mr. Finnigan and I used to eat 
our lunch together under the tree by the 
horse and wagon. I gave Mr. Finnigan some 
of my grapes and cake, and he gave me some 
bread and sausage. He had lovely things in 
his pail. He told splendid stories, too. One 
day he asked me how I would like to live 
with him and ride around in the wagon. I 
told him I’d like to awfully much. Mamma 
laughed when I told her, and said that, if I 
went, I must take only my old clothes. But 
I didn’t care. I said I’d come and see her 
sometimes; and, when I could, I’d take her 
tiding in the cart. 

‘*Next day Mr. Finnigan got through be- 
fore I knew it, so I hurried to pack my bag. 
Mamma said that she would keep Mr. Fin- 
nigan until I came. She fromised, or I 
wouldn’t have gone for my clothes. 

**T pretty nearly died, I hurried so. I got 
my trousers on wrong, and I couldn’t find my 
old hat, and my shoe-strings acted awfully 
queer; but at last I was ready. When I went 
downstairs, I looked out, and Mr. Finnigan 
was gone!’’ 

‘tO Teddy!’’ I cried, my eyes filling with 
tears. 

‘*Ves.. Gonel’’ No words of mine can 
express the sorrow in that little voice. 
‘*When I asked mamma about it, she had 
forgotten; and she /aughed because I cried !’* 

‘*Oh!’? It was all that I could say. 

And so the winter passed. Again and 
again I longed to ask my boy how he felt 
about my face, but I waited. 

At the year’s end, during which Teddy and 
I studied, read, played, and walked together, 
I was told that my services were no longer 
needed. In the autumn my pupil was to go 
to a fashionable boys’ school. 

At parting, I grew desperate. ‘‘Teddy,’’ 
I said, holding his restless hands in mine, 


He was the: 
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“*tell me truly, laddie, what did you see in 
my face that first day that you did not 
like???’ 

He looked at me long and seriously, then 
said, in his strange, slow fashion :— 

“*VYou—had—the—same—look—in—your — 
face—that—Mr. Finnigan—had. I thought— 
I was—going—to love—you,—and—I did— 
not—want—to!’’ 

“‘You darling!’’ I cried with a happy 
heart. Ah! was-any one ever more blessed 
than Mr. Finnigan and I? It was only after 
Thad left that I remembered that I had not 
asked Teddy if he loved me. 

Dear little fellow! He was not to go to 
the fashionable school that autumn. Whether 
he ever will is an open question. During 
the summer, in one of his daring climbs, he 
fell and injured his spine. They wrote me 
that the little, tireless feet were not able to 
trun. All day he sat in his wheel-chair, but 
was patient and sunny-tempered. By and by 
a letter came from Teddy himself,—a dear 
scrawl! It settled all my doubts upon one 
subject. This was the letter :— 


I cannot write as good as I used to, when 
you were here. 

My hand gets tired easier than when you 
were here. 

I wish you were here to read to me like 
you used to read. 

I wish you were here to tell me bedtime 
stories like you used to tell. 

Mr. Finnigan comes every day and wheels 
me in my chair. 

Mamma got him for me. 

Mamma is better than she was when you 
were.here. I told her about you and how you 
never forgot promises, specially to boys. 

I told Mr. Finnigan about you, too. 
wants to know you, he says. 

I think a lot about your face, and nights I 
dream about it. 

I would not say that thing now. You know, 
—about not liking the look on your face. 

I wish I could see you every day like 1 
used to see you. 

When I’m a man, I’m going to be with 
you always like I used to be. 

Yours truly, 


He 


TEDDY. 


“Jest Let it Hurt!” 


We were hunting among the Tennessee 
Mountains, and came upon a log cabin on a 
sunny southern slope. The only evidences of 
prosperity were to be found in a brood of tow- 
headed little children who were scampering about 
the door-yard. The oldest was a sturdy lad of 
twelve or thirteen. He told us his own name in 
answer to our query ; and then we asked him that 
of a little shaver of five or six, who was tagging 
him around like a shadow. 

“His name? He ain’t got no name. We 
jest call him Monkey. That’s his name,—jest 
Monkey; and he’s mean!” 

“What does he do?” 

“Bothers! Bothers dad and mam and all the 
young ones and me.. H2 bothers me when I 
work and when I play.” 

“Do you have to work ?” 

“Work? Well, I should say. I cut all the 
wood that’s cut fer this here place.” 

He was a worker, sure enough; but, when he 
heard the guns go off, he went off with them! 
He followed us over hill and vale, through forest 
and clearing, through stubble fields and bramble 
patches. As he emerged from one of those 
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tangled masses of blackberry bushes which are 
so common in that region, I noticed that his 
little bare shins from his knee to his ankle were 
just streaming with blood. 

“Whew!” said I, sympathetically. 

“That’s nothin’ !” 

“Don’t it hurt!” 

“Hurt? You bet it hurts !” 

“What you going to do about it?” 

“Do? T,ain’t a going to do nothin’ but jest 
let it hurt!” 

Now that is the kind of stuff that makes 
men! “Jest let it hurt.” Don’t squeal, don’t 
kick, don’t put up your lip; but “jest let it 
hurt.” It is not such a bad education as some 
others for a boy to go stumbling bare-footed 
around a farm or through a country village. I 
pity the boy who has never done it. —Zvange- 
list. 


Sky. 


They tell me that the sky cf Mars 
Is red, perhaps, not blue, 
And probably the other stars 
Have skies some other hue. 
This may be true. 
But, if I lived where overhead 
The thing that met my eye 
Was always and forever red, 
I shouldn’t call it sky, 
Should you? 


— Florence Converse, in the Churchman. 


Four Little Grizzlies. 


Their mother was just an ordinary Silvertip, 
loving the quiet life that all bears prefer, mind- 
ing her own business, and doing her duty by 
her family, asking no favors of any one, except- 
ing to let her alone. It was July before she 
took her remarkable family down the Little 
Piney to the Graybull, and showed them what 
strawberries were and where to find them. 
Notwithstanding their mother’s deep conviction, 
the cubs were not remarkably big or bright ; yet 
they were a remarkable family, for there were 
four of them, and it is not often a grizzly 
mother can boast of more than two. 

The woolly-coated little creatures were having 
a fine time, and revelled in the lovely mountain 
summer and the abundance of good things. 
Their mother turned over each log and flat 
stone they came to. The moment it was lifted, 
they all rushed under it, like a lot of little pigs, 
to lick up the ants and grubs there hidden. It 
never occurred to them that Mammy’s strength 
might fail some time, and let the great rock 
drop just as they went under it ; nor would any 
one have thought so that might have chanced 
to see that huge arm and that huge shoulder 
sliding about under the great yellow robe she 
wore. No, no, that arm could never fail. The 
little ones were quite right. So they hustled 
and tumbled over one another at each fresh log 
in their haste to be first, and squealed little 
squeals and growled little growls, as if each was 
a pig, a pup, and a kitten, all rolled into one. 

They were well acquainted with the common 
brown ants that harbor under logs in the up- 
lands; but now they came for the first time on 
one of the hills of the great, fat, luscious wood 
ant, and they all crowded around to lick up those 
that ran out. But they soon found that they 
were licking up more cactus prickles and sand 
than ants, till their mother said in Grizzly, 
“Let me show you how.” She knocked off the 
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top of the hill, then laid her great paw flat‘on it 
for a few moments; and, as the angry ants 
swarmed to it, she licked them up with one lick, 
and got a rich mouthful to crunch, without 
a grain of sand or cactus stinger in it. The 
cubs soon learned. Each put both his little 
brown paws, so that there was a ring of paws 
all around the ant-hill; and there they sat, like 
children playing “hands,” and each licked first 
the right and then the left paw, or one cuffed 
his brother’s ears for licking a paw that was not 
his own, till the ant-hill was cleared out, and 
they were ready for a change.—Zrnest Seton- 
Thompson, in November Century 


A Singular Friendship. 


One is not surprised when such noble ani- 
mals as the dog and horse become fond of 
each other, nor the equally interesting cet 
and monkey, for they have much in common; 
but that Tabby and a chicken should frater- 
nize with the utmost good will is surely 
worthy of remark. A woman, living in the 
country, had a pet hen, who, mounting into 
her lap with cackles of delight, would de- 
posit its morning offering, a fresh egg, in 
the improvised nest. The creature was 
finally set in a special box in the carriage- 
house, and the family waited with interest 
for the coming brood. One morning they 
noticed the hen at breakfast; and, again, 
half an hour later, the fowl was strutting 
about in apparent indifference to her coo ing 
eggs. ‘‘She’ll make no setter,’’ was the dis- 
gusted comment. ‘‘She’s been too pam- 
pered.’’ Following her to the carriage- 
house, the woman was just in time to see a 
fluffy mass leap from the box and the hen 
serenely take its place on the nest. This 
continued throughout the three weeks. When 
Madame Hen took her morning constitu- 
tional, Tabby Cat would obligingly keep 
house and look after her interests, leaving 
the moment the little lady returned.—WVew 
York Herald. 


On the very first morning of Bobby’s visit 
to grandmamma, he said very politely, but 
decidedly: ‘‘If you please, grandmamma, I 
don’t want nutritious food. I want to eat 
what I’d rather!’’ 


Francis had a new suit of overalls, with 
jacket to match, both of which were well 
supplied with pockets. A friend who had a 
camera snapped it on him, and a few days 
later delighted him with one of the pictures. 
With great satisfaction, he counted the front 
pockets, which were plainly visible, and then 
asked breathlessly and almost sternly, as he 
put his hands on his hip pockets, ‘‘Did you 
det ’ese potets in bat here, too??’— Youth's 
Companion. 


Brain Workers. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Strengthens the exhausted and con- 
fused brain, relieves nervous headache 
and induces refreshing sleep. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorb’s on wrapper. 
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Good News. 


The Interpreter. 


The world is a mighty confusin’ big place 
For a nigger like me, you know; 

An’ de only safe thing I fave found has been 
To keep a good grip on my hoe! 


You can always depend on de fields an’ de sky, 
Whichever way other things go; 
An’ de res’ will get plain in time to the man 
Who keeps a good grip on his hoe! 
—Howard Weeden, in Bandanna Ballads. 


Mourners and Middlemen. 


Some one has to write a series of essays on 
that fine New England proverb, ‘‘Do not 
crowd the mourners.’’ The offerice which that 
proverb condemns extends much farther than 
the management of funerals. 

In most of the enterprises of society, it 
will prove that many persons who wish to 
render assistance wish at the same time to 
assist in their own way, in their own place, 
and at their own time. They do not like to 
be pushed hither and thither by some person 
who is ‘‘managing’’ the enterprise as if they 
were only so many puppets on the stage to 
dance to his music. 

But, on the other hand, the showman, 
whose very living, perhaps, depends on the 
smoothness and elegance with which the en- 
terprise goes forward, resents any such aspect 
of independence on the part of those who 
have joined in it. He notifies them that 
their presence is expected. Probably their 
contribution is expected; but he means to 
instruct them as to the place, time, and man- 
ner of their services. 

It is here that the fine democratic proverb 
asserts that ‘‘You must not crowd the 
mourmers.’’ They are people who come to- 
gether spontaneously to express sympathy and 
to offer service. The value of their presence 
springs from its readiness and spontaneity. 
That service would be valueless if they were 
the mutes attending a funeral in Ispahan. 
You must not interfere with its freedom. 
**You must not crowd the mourners. ’’ 

Lord Rosebery, who seems to express so well 
for other people what they cannot express for 
themselves, has probably never heard of the 
New England proverb. But he made its pro- 
test none too soon in a letter, or speech, in 
which he condemned the habit by which the 
managers of so-called religious institutions 
incur large debts for which they then call 
upon their constituents to provide the pay- 
ment. ‘‘The board is in debt! The debt is 
$100,000 or $1,000,000, as the case may be. 
Let all rally to pay the debt.’’ Or the ap- 
peal may be more stringent: ‘‘Why do you 
not pay the debt? We promised you should 
pay the debt by February. March is half 
gone, and you have not paid it. You 
will be disgraced and dishonored if you 
do not pay the debt,’’? and so on. It is very 
clear that the board will be disgraced and 
dishonored, or all the members of it who are 
responsible. But, as Lord Rosebery well 
pointed out, they were disgraced from the 
moment that they contracted the debt; for 
no man has a right to contract debts which 
he expects to make another man pay. When 
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the firm of Sharkey & Boodle does this, an 
indignant community says they are rascals; 
and the amiable ecclesiastics, who are sitting 
together in a board which does the same 
thing, must expect a similar opinion. 

In the days when the Roman Church was 
in the ascendant in England, its monasteries 
provided the members of their communities 
with bed, board, washing, and lodging by 
organizing their associated labor. They did 
this, or they pretended to. But they found 
out in an evil hour that it was easier to go 
from door to door of the gentry and yeomanry 
of England, and to ask alms from the honest 
people whom they met for the support of St. 
Caraway, St. Dill, or St. Eutychus, than it 
was to dig or hoe or split stone or mix mor- 
tar. What followed was that they and theirs 
earned, because they deserved, the name of 
beggars; and many generations did not pass 
before the law of an indignant land put an 
end to communities which began by uniting 
workingmen, and ended when they united 
beggars. It is said that the statutes are still 
on the English statute-book by which a 
proctor can be fined if he solicit money for 
the fraternity to which he belongs. But, 
when one reads the begging advertisement in 
the so-called religious newspapers of England, 
one is apt to think that such laws are inoper- 
ative. 

The good nature of England lets the proc- 
tor defy his statute, and, relying on the old 
superstition of the rights of the clergy, to 
begin again on enterprises which involve, 
after all, the crowding of the mourners. 

In affairs not ecclesiastic, we see the same 
good-natured indulgence, bred from prosper- 
ity, when a flippant newspaper reporter stig- 
matizes as ‘‘kickers’’ the stockholders of a 
corporation who ask what has become of their 
money, or the members of a temperance soci- 
ety who ask how many drunkards have been 
reformed. The manifest danger is that the 
middlemen shall take upon themselves the 
rights of him who furnishes the tools or of 
him who furnishes the work, forgetful that 
they themselves do not work and do not fur- 
nish the tools. This is as men sometimes 
see an imbecile government which is skilled 
in ‘‘examinations,’’ and knows how to ma- 
nipulate majorities, take upon itself the priv- 
ileges of tax-payers, who provide the sinews 
of war, and direct the duties of soldiers who 
die when they are told to die. 

EpwArpD E. HALte. 


Some Curious Churches. 


Scattered up and down throughout the 
length and breadth of the British Isles are 
any number of queer, quaint, and curious 
ecclesiastical edifices. Time and the destroy- 
ing hand of man seem to have dealt gently 
with the churches; and the consequence of 
this is that oddities of construction and 
relics to which legends are attached have re- 
mained untouched to the present time, when 
they are at once the wonder and admiration 
of the tourist and traveller. 

Curiosities of construction naturally bulk 
largely in any description of quaint churches. 
The old builders had to cope with difficulties 
and local exigencies of which we know noth- 
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ing, and consequen ly some of their products 
were decidedly strange. Thus the church of 
Walberswick, in East Suffolk, is remarkable 
for the fact.that it actually stands inside an 
older and larger edifice. Walberswick was 
formerly a prosperous hamlet; but during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century it 
became so impoverished by reason of the 
rapid diminution of its population that the 
poor parishioners found themselves totally 
unable to undertake the repair of their 
church, then fast tumbling to ruin. Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention; and, in the 
midst of their dilemma, some local Solomon 
proposed that the size of the church be re- 
duced. The proposal was greeted with unani- 
mous approval. The chancel and nave were 
unroofed, the north aisle was demolished, 
and the sale of four bells and the superfluous 


‘stone-work produced enough money to con- 


vert the south aisle into a small but comfort- 
able church, which to this day stands snugly 
ensconced amid the ruins of its parent fane. 


Another ‘‘church within a church’’ may be ., 


seen at Covehithe, a little fishing village 
some four miles north of Southwold. This, 
also, is completely surrounded by the ivy- 
clad ruins of its former greatness. 

The tiny church at Hazeleigh, in Essex, 
has been called ‘‘the meanest church in 
Essex.’’ Although outwardly of solid and 
substantial construction, it,is in reality built 
of lath and plaster. The pen pews, which 
form the entire seating accommodation, are 
tilted into a variety of undignified attitudes 
by the subsidence of the floor; and the 
sounding-board hangs at a dangerous angle to 
the pulpit. Altogether, this strange speci- 
men of pinchbeck church architecture is prob- 
ably unique,—at any rate, in this country. 

Hackford, in Norfolk, boasts two churches 
in one churchyard, both regularly used for 
divine worship. Each church has its own 
minister, and the congregation in one build- 
ing can hear the organ pealing in the other. 
There are several other examples of twin 
churches extant, but the writer does not know 
of another instance in which the buildings 
are regularly used. 

At Warmsworth, about three miles from 
Doncaster, there is a church tower which is 
actually situated three-quarters of a mile 
from the church to which {it belongs. This 
curious fact once enabled a Yorkshireman to 
score heavily off a verger of St. Paul’s, who 
tightly considered his beloved cathedral to 
be one of the largest churches in the king- 
dom. The Yorkshireman, having heard all 
that the garrulous verger had got to say, 
paralyzed that worthy official by calmly tell- 
ing him that there was a church at Doncaster 
which was sixty feet longer from one end to 
the other than the great cathedral! The 


verger, having recovered from his temporary 
stupefaction, became sceptical, and paid a 
flying visit to Warmsworth to see this won- 
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derful edifice. When he beheld the distance 
between the church and its tower, he can- 
didly confessed himself beaten, and returned 
to London a wiser man. 

Round-towered churches are common enough 
in this country; but All Saints’, Maldon, is 
probably the only church which can boast of 
a three-sided tower. This curious structure 
is capped by a hexagonal spire. The tower 
protrudes into the nave of the church, and 
tends to spoil the beauty of the interior; 
although, of course, the parishioners are 
quite content to put up with the eyesore on 
account of the unique construction of their 
tower. 

In former times chapels were frequently 
built on bridges at the entrance to towns 
and villages; but the custom has long since 
fallen into disuse, and very few examples re- 
main. One of the best now existing may be 
seen at Rotherham, on the bridge crossing 
the Don. This was built in 1483, and it has 
had numerous vicissitudes during the stormy 
years which have passed over it since that 
time. After long use as a church, it became 
a town jail, and is now used as a dwelling- 
house and a tobacconist’s shop. 

There are only four round churches in Eng- 
land, of which Northampton possesses one, 
Little Maplestead, Essex, another; the Tem- 
ple Church, London, is the third, and Holy 
Sepulchre, Cambridge, the fourth. This last 
is generally considered to be the most per- 
fect of the quartette. It was consecrated in 
I1o1, and was afterward used by the Knights 
Templars until their dissolution. Then it 
passed into the hands of the bishops of Ely, 
who still look after its interests. It is one 
of the purest examples of Norman architect- 
ure to be found in this country.» 

Bedfont Church, Middlesex, is not remark- 
able in itself; but its churchyard contains a 
couple of trees which have made the place 
famous. These trees are venerable elms, and 
they have been trimmed to represent gigantic 
peacocks. They bear upon them the date 
1704 and the initials of the church wardens 
who held office when the birds were first 
created in the dense foliage. The trees are 
carefully tended, and are objects of much 
wonder and speculation to passers-by. Local 
tradition says that they had their origin in a 
desire to cast ridicule upon two handsome 
but exceedingly proud and haughty ladies, 
who lived in the neighborhood A gentle- 
man proposed to both in turn, but was re- 
jected with contempt. Smarting under the 
rebuff, he resolved to be revenged; and, ac- 
cordingly, he hit upon the idea of the trees, 
as the ladies were ‘‘as proud as peacocks.’’ 
The tradition furthermore asserts that his re- 
venge was ample; for the haughty beauties, 
unable to face the ridicule which was cast 
upon them, left the neighborhood, and hid 
themselves from the world. 

A church with a right of way through its 
tower is surely a most curious thing. This 
is to be found in the quaint old city of 
Chester, the church being St. Michael’s, in 
Bridge Street. Through the tower of this 
church there is a public right of way through 
which hundreds of people pass every day. 
When the church was built, many years ago, 
all the available landewas used for the body 
of the building; and, when the tower came 
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to be constructed, it was evident that the 
roadway would have to be encroached on. 
An opening was: therefore made in the base 
of the tower, so that people could pass 
through it; and everybody was satisfied. 
This is believed to be the only instance of 
the kind in Great Britain. 


Shall we live again? 


We print below part of a letter written by 
one who signs himself a major in the United 
States Army, who is on duty a long way off. 
His questions and remarks are suggested by 
the review of Dr. Savage's book by Prof. 
Hyslop. Because this soldier’s questions 
show the unrest of many minds, we lay them 
before our readers. The answers which men 
give to such questions in their own hearts 
and minds do more to shape their real lives 
than all the politics, sociology, and practical 
benevolence which are so often used as sub- 
stitutes for religion. [Eprror. | 


For over fifty years I have been trying to 
find some one that can answer that question, 
‘*When we come to die, shall we live Sgain?’’ 
I expect many more have asked the same 
question, and no doubt many more will in 
the future. 

First, what is death? Webster says that 
it is becoming extinct; dead, like a burned- 
out candle; gone; consumed. 

Shall we live again? Undoubtedly, the 
Egyptians believed it, as they prepared their 
dead so that they might come forth from 
their graves at the great resurrection day. 
Joseph believed it when he prepared the body 
of Christ with one hundred pounds of spices, 
their method of embalming. When we to-day 
see bodies carefully embalmed and placed in 
metallic cases and costly tombs, we think 
they believe that some day the graves will be 
opened and the dead will walk forth to the 
great Judgment Day. There seems to be a 
wide-spread belief to-day that sometime, 
somewhere, in some place, some way no one 
can explain, we shall live again; that we 
shall have another life of some kind. A 
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few years ago, when everybody supposed 
that this world was the centre of this uni- 
verse, that the sun, moon, and stars were 
made to give us light by day and by 
night, that heaven was up in the clouds over 
our heads, and hell was in some caverns in 
the centre of the earth, then we could under- 
stand and be satisfied with the words our 
preachers taught us. Through the aid of 
telescopes and science, we have learned that 
this world is a round ball, travelling through 
space around the sun, at the rate of over one 
thousand miles per minute, and that thé sun 
is travelling through space at a fast rate, and 
that the stars are planets,—some larger than 
this earth. We are lost. We go to our 
preachers and bishops, and ask them, Is there 
life beyond the grave? They tell us they 
hope so: they ‘‘don’t know.’? We ask the 
great agnostic the same question. He said 
he hoped so. ‘‘Don’t know.’’ We ask’ 
Huxley, Spencer, and other scientists. They 
hope so. They don’t know. They have 
discovered nothing to warrant it. ; 

So-called mediums are very common in 
every town in the country to-day. I expect 
from what I glean from ancient history and 
the Bible that they have been very common 
through all ages of the world. We read 
where a young man went out to hunt his 
father’s cattle. After searching a long time, 
they thought about a seer, or medium, that 
might tell where they could be found. They 
gave him what change they had with them, 
and received the desired information. About 
that time King Saul got into trouble. He 
had ordered every seer and prophet killed 
that could be found, so they could not aid 
his enemies, Finding his power of medium- 
ship gone, he had to resort to one that his 
soldiers had not discovered. He obtained 
the desired information, and no doubt was 
satisfied. I remember one time I was in 
Boston. I had always looked upon Boston 
as the ‘‘Hub”’ of all literary and scientific 
wheels. Now, I thought, I may find out all 
about Spiritualism. _ 

I noticed in the morning paper a column 
of advertisements headed ‘‘Spiritual Medi- 


but no other thing can take its place. 
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ums.’’ There is my opportunity. With my 
knife I clipped the column out, and placed 
it very carefully in my vest pocket for refer- 
ence, and started out. After visiting about 
a dozen places, I thought of what Christ said 
to a certain woman that had been brought to 
him, ‘*Go and sin no more.”’ 

To-day the people want to know: they 
don’t want ‘‘hints.’’ They want the men 
that are employed as ministers, bishops, etc., 
to tell us something definite about that ques- 
tion, 7f we die, shall we live again? Don’t 
tell us any more that they ‘‘don’t know,’’ 
but hope, have faith, etc. If there is a con- 
tinued existence, tell us so, and give us some 
evidence that we can rely upon. 

When I ask the savage Sioux Indian on 
the plains that question, he gives me a 
firm, decisive answer. Yes, he says, he 
does know. They always knew: their fathers 
knew. But we, as Christians, ‘‘don’t know. ’’ 
We only hope. GaN. 


The Hackley School. 


BY SARAH GOODHUE KING. 


Some thirty years ago, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale and the late Dr. Bellows conceived and 
hoped to carry out what would have seemed 
to most denominations a great and good 
scheme,—the education of. their own young 
boys,—or, in other words, a large and repre- 
sentative Liberal Church School. Most un- 
fortunately, this project, which could hardly 
be said to be more than a beautiful ideal, 
failed. 

It is, however, in this last year of the old 
century, or at the dawn of the new, that once 
more this noble enterprise is trying to take 
visible form in our midst, when, with the 
exception of our dear apostle, Dr. Hale, 
almost every one of the former shining lights 
in the Unitarian Church has passed away, 
Dr. Martineau closing a long list of the 
famous thinkers and preachers of the liberal 
faith. Owing to the unparalleled liberality 
and thoughtful unselfishness of one of our 
generous Unitarian women, the old project 
has been revived, and we hope this time not 
as a beautiful ideal, but as a triumphant 
reality. 

Involuntarily, when a good or a noble 
thought comes to. us, the question arises in 
our minds, Is this prompted by religion,— 
religion in the broadest and purest sense of 
the word, which underlies everything good in 
our natures? If it is from a religious con- 
viction that our thought takes shape, then 
religion really means something to us. If 
this is the case, do we want to close it up 
fast in our hearts, and never let the sunlight 
reach it? Do we want to keep it all to our- 
selves, and share it with no one? Or do we 
wish and long to give it out to other human 
beings, whose souls and minds are often wait- 
ing for the good seed to drop into rich soil 
which will ripen all that it receives? If we 
can feel so about humanity at large, how 
should we feel about those nearest and dear- 
est, who are flesh of our flesh and bone of 
our bone, —our children? If our liberal faith 
has given us a broader outlook, wider sympa- 
thies, and untrammelled souls, has emanci- 
pated us from dogmatic creeds, has deepened 
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our reverence for the Creator, and helped us 
to follow that example of divine humanity in 
Jesus, then surely to our children we should 
give their heritage in such a faith! Should 
we not surround them with an atmosphere 
clear of fog or haze? Should we not teach 
them in all things the best and noblest we 
can impart? 

If we place our young boys, at the most 
impressionable age, in the hands of those 
who think differently from ourselves, to 
whom what is sacred to us is not sacred in 
their eyes, what result must we expect? If 
we enter our boys in the large Orthodox 
Church schools, which are scattered all over 
the country in attractive surroundings, with 
every costly equipment for education and 
athletics, and which have also all the cere- 
monies, liturgies, and creeds of the old 
church, daily repeated,—what, I ask, must 
we expect? One of two things,—either, as 
we so often see, young men entering college 
and life with absolutely no reverence for any- 
thing sacred, a detestation of church, and 
even of religion itself, or strong and ardent 
supporters of that very Orthodoxy which our 
old Unitarian divines, whose memory we 
cherish among our choicest treasures, sepa- 
rated from and left behind them, when the 
larger faith called them onward and upward. 

Far be it from me to decry my neighbor’s 
honest faith! But I must decline to have it 
imposed upon my child. Nor do I shut my 
eyes and say: ‘‘Oh, well, he will not be in- 
fluenced. He will stand strong, and choose 
for himself, as his father or grandfather did 
before him.’’ No: I do not let my child 
put his hand in the fire to find out if it will 
burn. I do not let him eat of unwholesome 
food while—he is a child. I give him what 
I consider the very best of everything for his 
body and mind while he is under my care. 
Why not for his soul? Is it of less conse- 
quence? You say, ‘‘Let him choose for him- 
self: I will not force his convictions.’’ Ay, 
let him choose for himself, when he reaches 
man’s estate. Until then, you are his guar- 
dian: you direct his mind and body. Then 
do not abandon the finest and best part of 
him, his real self, his soul, to influences you 
disapprove. 

I have now reached the important point for 
which this paper is written. Our school has 
been founded, and its first endowment given. 
The donor’s beautiful country house, on 
Tarrytown Heights, overlooking the Hudson, 
has been fitted up as ‘‘Hackley Hall.’’ The 
head master, Rev. Theodore C. Williams, is 
now there, with Mrs. Williams and assist- 
ants, carrying on a home school in which 
eight boys have been already enrolled. Next 
year Hackley Hall will be used as a prepara- 
tory, or junior, department, where ten or 
twelve younger boys, perhaps motherless lads, 
may claim care and instruction. The larger 
school, ‘‘Hackley School,’’ which I hope 
may have a hundred boys ere many years, has 
just received another large donation from the 
same generous founder toward the purchase of 
other lands and buildings near by. She has 
most wisely placed her gifts in the hands of 
the American Unitarian Association, who 
appoint the trustees. Friends of the school 
should now come forward to complete this 
noble enterprise. A large endowment fund 
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is needed, that the buildings, grounds, and 
equipment of our new liberal church school 
may be of the best. 

Our opportunity is here and now. We must 
not let it slip from our grasp again. It isa 
responsibility and privilege which belongs to 
the whole Unitarian body from San Francisco 
to Boston. I do not wish to imply that Uni- 
tarians have undertaken this work in any 
narrow, sectarian spirit. Every liberal 
church, surely the Universalists, with whom 
our fellowship has always been so close, and 
the advanced Congregationalists, and all who 
share the onward movement of our times 
toward a simpler, purer faith, are earnestly 
invited to give of their money, and to receive 
the fruits of it in the education of their own 
boys. 

The Unitarian layman has always been 
generous with his money for every undenomi- 
national project that has been started in the 
country. 
clubs, settlement houses, the first impetus to 
the great Sanitary Commission during the 
Civil War, manual schools for poor boys and 
girls, free swimming-baths, —anything, every- 
thing, that seemed useful and good; but, 
alas! his own church, his own religion, even 
his own children, in their religious training, 
have had to work out their own salvation 
without the generous help which was their 
due. Let us now, at least, realize the glad 
truth that our charity should begin at home, 
and that the future training of our boys 
should be in our own hands and in those who 
are of the same liberal faith which, thank 
God! we were born into. Let us help and 
support what should stand as our noblest gift 
to the future, the future of our children, who 
will be the men of the twentieth century. 
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Training Children, 


BY MRS, V. A. LUCIEN. 

Every child is born with the right to make 
his own mistakes in his own way; and he 
will surely do so, just as his father and 
mother did before him. That is the price 
we all pay for experience. We parents can- 
not do our children’s living for them, though 
most of us want to do so. We must expect 
to see these precious younger selves go wrong 
and suffer therefor, while we stand by with 
aching hearts. To me that is the saddest 
thing in life. But during the all too short 
days of childhood, while our darlings are 
little and sweet and our very own, we may 
teach them to profit by their mistakes, and to 
gain strength from suffering, till their matu- 
rity is a triumphal conquering of themselves 
and the world. When a mother accomplishes 
this, surely her children shall rise up and call 
her blessed. 

By the way, it is a remarkable fact that 
every man who is a ‘‘success’’ has behind 
him the quiet influence of another grand 
though unnoticed life. Lincoln, Grant, 


-Garfield, Cleveland, and McKinley all owe a 


large part of their success to a mother or 
awife. We cannot all train up future heroes; 
but we can bring up good American citizens, 
who will appreciate our great men, and give 
them the chance to write themselves large 
upon the world. 

First, a child needs a peaceful home at- 
mosphere. Did you ever know of a quarrel- 
ling home whose sons and daughters turned 
out well? A friend once said to me: ‘‘My 
father and mother were two good people, but 
they continually disagreed. If I had not 
married my big, strong, calm husband, I 
would never have known how to ‘interpret 
God and his love. ’’ 

Second, a little one needs to be made 
obedient to the discipline of life. That is 
a very different thing from blind obedience 
to parents. A man’s value is in direct pro- 
portion to his capacity to receive discipline. 
Think over the grandest men whom you have 
known personally, and see if that is not so. 
A child conquered by a thrashing is rebel- 
lious. A child conquered by facts is grate- 
ful, because he feels that he has learned 
something. But submission to discipline, 
and even self-restraint, are not enough. The 
energies of the soul must find a proper outlet, 
or some day their pent-up force will burst 
through all barriers, and the man goes to 
what we call ruin. That is Nature’s way of 
going bankrupt, and beginning over again. 
But generally those cases are settled before 
the court of the next world, and we are just 
now concerned with this life. 

Therefore, thirdly, a young creature needs 
to be shown how to make itself effective. 
Plenty of good people are anvils because_they 
do not know how to be hammers. At one 
time in his life, almost every boy admires a 
woman older than himself. That is because 
she draws him out and shows him his own best 
side. Fortunate is the mother who is that 
enchantress of her sons! 

And, finally, as the one safe anchor against 
the time sure to come when the storms of 
life shall beat unbearably, our children 
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should have ‘‘the inherited faith of genera- 
tions in the Lord God.’’ When that faith is 
bred into the blood, it cannot disappear until 
children’s children’s children shall have lived 
irreligious lives. Wealth, brains, love of 
learning, ability,—none of these can we hand 
down to our descendants, secure in the knowl- 
edge that they shall possess them forever. 
But this inheritance of trust in the Father 
can never be lost. 

And, in order to teach our sons peace, dis- 
cipline, an understanding use of themselves, 
and faith in God, instead of in ‘‘the Baal of 
circumstance,’’ we must live these things be- 
fore them. And, having done so, we will 
have gained more for ourselves than we will 
have paid out for our darlings. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The following*societies have sent in their 
contributions to the work of the Association 
for the year ending April 30, 1900. Individ- 
ual gifts and the contributions paid ‘‘on 
account,’’ and evidently incomplete, are 
omitted. Comparison is made with the gift 
of the same societies last year :— 


1898-99 1899-1900 


DAMIER ROW ABC clave’ buns voce using eveowela $5.00 
Barnstable, Mas: $33.07 35.83 
pe eld sqifass. aes 31.17 
astport, 00 0.00 
Fitzwilliam, N.H. . 12.74 peed 
Hopedale, Mass... : 1,78 489.00 
Lincoln, Mass. . . 10.00 20.91 
Prospect Harbor, Me i Le 2150 8.00 
Standish, Me......... ‘ 10.20 8.00 
Sterling, Mass.... A 37.35 31.00 
Plainfield, N.J..- +2 22.56 28.34 
‘Arlington, Mass.. «0% 251,65 178.91 
Jackson, Mich....... Ayte pss 12.79 
Colorado Springs, C ° 50.00 50.00 
Berlin, Mass........- * .= 20.00 15.00 
Yonkers, NY eee ove siseseiacesivnde dnp 51,00 53.65 
Winthrop. Mass. 4.80 5.78 
Trenton, N.Y.. 40,00 40,00 
Mendon, Mass. . 15.00 18.00 
Fast Bridgewater, Mas 66.50 56.00 
Wilmington, Del.... 50.00 100.00 
Milford, N.H.. 15-00 12.00 
Hingham, Mass 278.69 404.25 
Pittsburg, Pa.. 20.00 82.75 
South Natick, mY 38.45 41.00 
Cohasset, Mass.... 40,00 45.00 
Northampton, Mass.....--.++- 81.42 94.58 
Westford, Mass......« 35.00 52.25 
Framingham, Mass 101.00 76.00 
Montclair, N.J...- a 13.00 21.15 
Marlboro, Mass.. 105.00 109.00 
Northfield, Nase. cicisune: a eee 6.00 6.25 
20.00 20.00 

ad 873.00 826.00 

1,099.00 5170.00 

20.00 20,00 

— 10.00 

15.00 10.00 

Hackensack, N. J. “P 5.75 25.00 
New York, Church of the Mess 8,500.00 8,500.00 
Pepperell, Mass. R 5.00 
Portland, Me...... ‘ 400.00 
Stow, Mass... ...- 3 16.00 
Waltham, Mass i 386.33 
Ware, Mass.......: it 10.00 
Charlestown, Mass ' 55.62 
Templeton, Mass. 27.00 30,00 
Lawrence) Mass. vicees iss acne snamie 60.25 73.00 
Salem (North Church).......seseeeeee + 642.50 578.00 


Of these 49 parishes, 3 are new givers, 6 
give the same as last year, and 28 increase 
their contributions. Special note should be 
made of some of these important gains. 
Among the smaller givers, Hackensack and 
Pittsburg more than quadruple their gifts. 
Wilmington, Deerfield, and Lincoln double; 
while substantial gains at Montclair and 
Westford testify to the energy of zealous 
young ministers. Among the larger givers, 
Hopedale and Hingham make an admirable 
showing; and the increases at Brookline, 
Waltham, and Portland, are a source of great 
encouragement, In all these cases the work 
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is wisely planned by the minister and. com- 
mittee, and thoroughly done. With equal 
care and devotion on the part of the minister 
and parish officers, almost every one of our 
parishes could make equally good records. 

The Church of the Messiah in New York 
maintains its splendid standard of last year, 
and sets an inspiring example to the rest of 
our fellowship. This church is the only 
Unitarian church in the country that gives to 
its missionary Association on the scale which 
is common to most of the churches of the 
other Christian communions. Unitarians will 
continue to be humiliated by their more ar- 
dent and self-sacrificing fellow-citizens, until 
all our churches reach, in proportion, the 
standard set by Dr. Savage’s congregation. 
Our fruitfulness is in the legitimate test of 
our vitality. 

Twelve churches show small losses, and the 
causes of these losses are worthy of study. 
Why, in this year of prosperity, when a 
special effort is asked to gather a larger con- 
tribution in honor of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the Association, when the National 
Conference has given new impulse to the de- 
nominational life, and has decreed that the 
increase of the income of the Association is 
the most important work for our churches in 
this year, and when harmony and good will 
prevail throughout our communion, —why 
should any church give less than last year? 
Of the 12 diminishing churches, 5 are with- 
out ministers; and the loss in these cases 


Twenty-five Dollars 


To the Schoolboy 
or Schoolgirl who 
will gweusa. . 


Name for a Shoe 


We are seeking a name for a 
Ladies’ Shoe that will suggest to 
the public the good qualities 
which it possesses. 

Address sealed letters as fol- 
lows: ‘Shoe Name,’’ Gilchrist 
& Co., Winter Street, Boston, 
Mass,, and sign name, age, and 
address. 

These letters will be opened 
on February 15 by the advertis- 
ing managers of the Boston ‘‘Her= 
ald,’’ Boston **Globe,’’ and Boston 
‘‘Transcript,’’ who have agreed to 
act as judges. 

The name and address of the 
person who supplies the accepted 
name will be published in each of 
the Boston papers, and a check for 
$25.00 immediately forwarded to 
the party. 


GILCHRIST & CO. 


Winter St., Boston 
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can obviously be ascribed to the unsettled 
condition of the parishes. But the other 7 
churches seem to be well administered and 
ably led. Their ministers appear to have a 
hearty interest in the national work, and the 
parish activities are adequately sustained. It 
is possible that the losses are due to adher- 
ence to the discredited system of making a 
box collection suffice for the contribution. 
The inertia of this bad habit in the churches 
is surely one reason why the income of the 
Association increases so slowly. It is prob- 
ably true that another cause of diminishing 
contributions is the ignorance on the part of 
the people of the work which the Association, 
by force of strict economy and business-like 
administration, accomplishes upon meagre 
resources. In such cases, cannot the minis- 
ters, the committee-men, Alliance officers, and 
individuals who are interested see to it that 
information is diffused, that the reports and 
tracts of the Association are circulated and 
read, and the people brought to a larger 
knowledge alike of the achievements and the 
necessities of the national work? But the 
plain indifference of our people to their op- 
portunities of service and to the obligations 
which an honorable inheritance imposes upon 
them is at the root of the difficulty. It is 
impossible to have any large confidence in 
the stability and fruitfulness of a church that 
exists primarily for itself, and suffers the 
larger interests of the truth it holds in trust 
to languish. By as much as we value the 
price that has been paid for our liberty and 
our principles, we ought to be eager to give 
to our neighbors and heirs the principles and 
usages and institutions that we have inherited 
or upbuilt. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Cards are out for an ‘‘At Home’’ of the 
**College Fair’’ in the parlors of the Second 
Church, Copley Square, Thursday evening, 
February 15. Over two hundred invitations 
have been given, and it is intended that each 
of the loyal workers should receive one. But 
some lists have been destroyed; and, in sev- 
eral cases, people assigned sent others in 
their stead. Any who wish to be among the 
shining ones, and who do not receive a card 
will confer a favor by calling at headquarters. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


February 18, Good Citizenship Sunday, 
‘*Christian Politics.’’ Isa. xli. 6; Luke x. 
29; Rom. xii. 

Read Drummond’s ‘‘City without a 
Church’’ ; Lowell’s ‘‘The Fatherland, ’’ ‘* The 
Heritage,’’ ‘‘Incident in a Railroad Car’’; 
Whittier’s ‘‘Poor Voter on Election Day.’’ 
Consult C. F. Dole’s ‘‘The Young Citizen,’’ 
‘*Citizen and Neighbor’’ (this has admirable 
questions) ; Longtellow’s ‘‘Ship of State.’’ 

The New Citizenship,’’ by Samuel Zane 
Balten, is helpful. 


QUOTATIONS. 


The most dangerous men for America are 
the traitors, like Burr. They are men who 
know better than to do wrong. They have 
good homes, good friends, good education, 
good fortune, and, in spite of all these 
things, have deserted their post and gone 
over to the enemy. Their country says to 
them, We depend on such men as you to 
stand for the laws, to be faithful to your 
duties as citizens, to choose and support 
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good officers, to lift the standards of good 
government, to do your fair share, and a little 
more than your share, to make America the 
noblest land in the world. . . . What a chance 
these men would have if they would stop 
acting the part of traitors! They might use 
their money to give better education for the 
people. They might use some of their time 
for the public service. They might join 
hands and redeem their city from misrule and 
waste. They might give America the noblest 
and purest government that the world ever 
saw. Let us be glad that some of the rich 
young men are trying to do this very thing. 
. . » The country wants obedient and faithful 
men to keep its accounts and to carry its 
mails. It wants kind and courteous men in 
its offices, who will do their best for the con- 
venience of its people. It wants fearless and 
upright judges, who will do no wrong. It 
wants friendly men in the Indian agencies, 
to help the Indians to become civilized. It 
wants men of courage in its light-houses and 
at the life-saving stations. ... What does 
every good American wish most of all? He 
wishes that his work may make his country 
richer and happier. He wishes, like Abra- 
ham Lincoln, to leave his country better and 
nobler for his having served her.—C. 7. 
Dole's ‘‘ The Young Citizen.”’ 

‘*When in doubt, the average American 
either votes the independent ticket or goes 
on an excursion. ’’ 

Unitarians say that character is the sanity 
of life, and right living the backbone of all 
social order. And, in no Pharisaical spirit, 
they quietly practise what they preach, and 
stand wherever they are as types of the best 
and truest citizenship. This in itself is a 
strong social force, operating not only as a 
unit of activity, but also as a subtle influ- 
ence, sweetening and vitalizing all it touches. 
. «. If society is ever to become what we 
dream, that ideal will be attained, not by 
means of any arbitrary authority from with- 
out, but by the exercise of an authority from 
within, — an authority based on the individ- 
ual’s consciousness of his responsible self 
and his freedom to act. Behind the true 
citizen always must be the true man. And 
the true man can be developed only under 
conditions where he has the widest liberty to 
grow on the higher, nobler sides of his nat- 
ure. —‘‘ Unitarianism as a Social Force,’’ Rev. 
J. C. Jaynes, (Free tract.) 

Think carefully, then; and, as God has 
given you ability, give back to him through 
the service of his children in helping on the 
divine life, in which lie all the beauty and 
glory of this present world, as well as the 
eternal future.—‘‘ Our Mission and our Mis- 
sions,’? M. J. Savage. (Free tract.) 

Scrutinize your hearts, I entreat you, this 
day! Consider your heritage,—your heritage 
of truth, your heritage of responsibility. 
Consider what talents God has placed in your 
keeping. What power of thought have you? 
What power of faithful speech? What power 
of worldly wealth, potent for every practical 
cause, has the bountiful Giver of every good 
gift placed in your hands? Are you willing 
to use those talents for God*s cause? Will 
you use them for his cause? Or will you 
bury them in the earth,—in the soil of self- 
regarding lives, —wrapt in the napkin of self- 
indulgence, of worldly ease, of spiritual 
apathy ?—‘‘ Rational Religion the Want of the 
World,’’ Rev. Joseph May. (Free tract.) 

There can be, therefore, no question as to 
the ability of Christians to do anything, 
everything they are really resolved to do. 
They have the numbers, the wealth, the edu- 
cation, and the agencies. The community 
concedes to them moral leadership, and looks 
to them for initiative. . . . If responsibility 
is measured by power, then the responsibility 
of the Christian citizens of America is wide 
as the continent, deep as its needs, high as 
its aspirations. .,. Let the old day end 
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when Christians divorced their citizenship 
from their religion. Let the new day dawn 
when Christians shall recognize the truth 
that their citizenship is under the law of 
Christ, and that in America the primary and 
the ballot-box are sacred.—‘‘ Christian - Citi- 
senship,’’ Carlos Martyn. 


The Sunday School. 


It is always cheering to find a case where 
the Sunday-school survives after the Sunday 
services have come to an end through sad ne- 
cessity. Such is the situation in Sudbury, 
Mass. Although during the winter the church 
is closed, with admirable fidelity workers 
carry on the class instruction, and maintain 
a Sunday-school. This means a great deal 


of sacrifice on the part of a few, no doubt; . 


but it is well worth the cost. We could in- 
stance several examples of this kind: they 
ought to inspire equal fidelity elsewhere. 


We have been shown an interesting little 
book of extreme age, embodying the records 
of the Hollis Street Sunday-school in Boston. 
during the years of 1840-44. Names appear 
on these pages which afterward become fa- 
miliar ones in the whole denomination. 
Among the superintendents were Frederick 
Hinckley, Edmund B. Willson, Charles H. 
Brigham, Joseph H. Allen. These names 
call up distinguished ministers of our faith. 
It may encourage some of our teachers to 
know that, even in those days supposed to be 
so palmy, the attendance was not large, the 
average being about seventy-six, which in- 
cluded boys, girls, advanced classes, and 
teachers. It is somewhat noticeable that the 
attendance in August was fairly good, the 
increased per cent. of attendance in winter 
not being so very great. Another fact re- 
vealed in this book is that teachers must have 
been more numerous and available than at 
present. For instance, in looking at random, 
we find on one Sunday eighteen teachers and 
sixty-one pupils. The proportion of women 
teachers to men was about eleven to six. In 
1847 there must have been some depression. 
We find the whole record going down, even 
in the winter. There were only about five 
teachers and an average attendance of about 
twenty pupils. It is somewhat enlightening 
to have the actual facts presented to us- of 
former times. We not only obtain more 
accurate knowledge, but are often encouraged 
for our own work. It is safe to say that the 
parish Sunday-schools (we exclude the mis- 
sion schools from our comparison) of our 
Unitarian churches in the city of Boston are 
in fairly good shape. Certainly, they are 
better equipped with appliances for study and 
exercises than in the days gone by. 


No new Easter service will be issued by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. The 
latest was issued in 1898. In addition to the 


1891 service there will be available reprints | 


of the 1893 and 1894 services. All of these 
have had a certain circulation and popularity, 
but they will bear wider use. Price 5 cents 
a copy; $4 per hundred. 


The cheering signs of a general increase in 
the contribution to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society continue. We are able to re- 
port that since last week the Arlington Street 
Church of Boston has doubled its donation, 
which was before quite generous. The 
Northfield Sunday-school and church, which 
omitted giving last year, has sent in a con- 
tribution this month. The same can be said 
of Rochester, N.H. Although failing to 
contribute last year, it comes loyally to the 
front at the present time. So far, no contri- 
bution to the Sunday School Society has 
been less than last year. Several have re- 
sumed who had dropped out: many others 
have increased the amount. ' 
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Owing to demands in his own parish which 
could not be set aside, Rev. Mr. Pulsford was 
unable to give the regular Channing Hall 
‘*Talk’’ last Saturday. He will resume this 
week, usual time and place. The unrolling 
life and work of Jesus increase in interest, 
and every Saturday ‘‘Talk’’ becomes more 
and more valuable. As we have often said, 
these addresses by Mr. Pulsford are opportu- 
nities which should be improved by all who 
wish to understand accurately the origin and 
tendencies of true Christianity. 


Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., gave a very 
strong plea for earnest.and intelligent Sunday- 
school work at the platform meeting in 
Worcester, Sunday evening, February 4. In 
treating the subject, ‘‘The Child and the 
Church,’’ he laid bare defects in the present 
conditions of things; but he also spoke 
clearly as to some cheering aspects. His 
hearty word of commendation for the publi- 
cations of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, his advocacy of obtaining skilled 
teachers, and his appeal for a closer co- 
operation in the home with religious training 
were some affirmative points of his interesting 
address. 


' Printed lists are now ready, giving title 
and directions for the stereopticon slides to 
be loaned by the Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street. Those Sunday-schools wish- 
ing to avail themselves of these pictures 
should send for the lists which are furnished 
free. 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, February 14, will be conducted 
by Rev. C. P. Crane, D.D., of Cambridge. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, February 12, 
10.30 A.M.: Rev. James T. Lusk will pre- 
side. Rev. Frederic Gill will give the ad- 
dress on ‘‘Civilization and Theology. ’’ 

Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches), corner of Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets: On Sunday evening next, at 7.30, 
the minister, Rev. John McDowell, will con- 
duct the service and preach. Subject, ‘‘ James 
Martineau: Man, Preacher, Philosopher.’’ 
All seats free. Come, and welcome. 


First Church, Rev. James Eells: Prof. Toy 
of Cambridge is to give a series of informal 
and simple talks on the Old Testament, in 
the chapel of this church, on Sunday after- 
noons, at four o’clock. These talks are de- 
signed specially to afford opportunity to the 
young people who come to Boston to study 
during the winter to ask questions of an ac- 
knowledged expert in this line of study, and 
to learn the results of the latest and best re- 
search. It is a rare opportunity. The series 
begins on February 11. 


Brookfield, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
W. L. Walsh: An occasion of much interest 
was the birthday surprise given to Rev. W. L. 
Walsh on the evening of Thursday, January 
11, the arrangements for which were made by 
the members of the Sunday-school, under the 
direction of Miss Tyler’s class. The church 
quartette gave a fine musical programme; and 
Miss Parkhurst, in behalf of the parish, pre- 
sented to Mr. Walsh a small basket, contain- 
ing several golden eagles, with an address 
expressive of good wishes and congratula- 
tions. Being taken entirely by surprise, Mr. 
Walsh responded briefly, but feelingly, assur- 
ing his people that he was deeply touched by 
this mark of their esteem and good will, and 
that, as long as he should remain with them, 
he would endeavor to serve them to the utmost 
of his abilities. Refreshments and an oppor- 
tunity for conversation concluded the evening. 


Brooklyn, Conn.—In December last Rev. 
John L. Robinson was invited to supply the 


| which $3,000 would be raised. 
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pulpit for that month, during which time he 
accepted a call to become pastor, entering 
upon his work the rst of January, 1900. He 
found the church in good condition. The 
Sabbath-school was reorganized the first of 
the year, new officers and teachers having 
been elected. This is one of the old historic 
churches, and has been a power for good for 
more than a hundred years. : 


Newburyport, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
S. C. Beane; The Sunday-school has about 
thirty copies of the ‘‘Sunday-school Service 
and Hymnal,’’ by Henry B. Spalding, in 
good condition, which they would be pleased 
to present to any Unitarian church in need of 
them.. Communicate with Rev. Samuel C. 
Beane, D.D., Newburyport. 


New York.—Lenox Avenue Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright: Fri- 
day, January 19, was ‘‘Guest Day’’ at the 
Women’s Alliance, Lenox Avenue Church, 
Harlem. Although a very stormy day, there 
were one hundred and twenty-one women 
present, fifty of whom were guests from 
neighboring churches. All the officers of the 
National Alliance (with the exception of the 
treasurer, Miss F. L. Close) were present. 
The essayist of the day and guest of honor 
was Mrs, Emily A. Fifield of Boston, record- 
ing secretary of the National Alliance. Her 
topic was ‘‘The Alliance and the Women’s 
Clubs.’’ It was an able paper and by a charm- 
ing woman. In closing, short speeches were 
made on ‘‘The Alliance, and its Relation to 
the Church,’’ by Mrs. W. S. Burton, presi- 
dent of the Alliance of the Church of the 
Messiah. She spoke eloquently, and with 
deep feeling. She was followed by Mrs. 
F. P. Whiting, president of the Alliance of 
the Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, and 
Miss Isabel M. Chapman, president of the 
Alliance of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn. Mrs. E. Perry Jones of Unity 
Church, Brooklyn, contributed a quotation 
from ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’—‘‘ Useless each without 
the other.’’ Mrs. George R. Bishop was the 
representative of the Alliance of All Souls’ 
Church, in the absence of the president, Mrs. 
Thomas R. Slicer, who sent a letter of regret. 
Miss Williams of Yonkers represented the 
First Unitarian Church of that place, and, 
after a few remarks regarding her own Alli- 
ance, in response to a request, spoke of the 
proposed ‘‘memorial’’ to Miss Emma Herzog, 
—a scholarship in Barnard College,—for 
Mrs. A. H. 
Grant spoke of her Alliance as both father 
and mother of the Montclair church. Two- 
minute speeches were made by Mrs. Penny, 
president of Rutherford Alliance, Mrs. 
Mitchell, president of Ridgewood Alliance, 
Mrs. Lupton, president of East Orange Alli- 
ance, and Mrs. Porter, Staten Island. There 
was a representative from Passaic. After the 
Alliances had passed in review, short speeches 
were made by Mrs. B. Ward Dix, president 
of the National Alliance, Mrs. R. H. Davis, 
corresponding secretary of the National Alli- 
ance, Mrs. Charles T. Catlin, vice-president 
Middle States, Mrs. N. G. Bishoprick, direc- 
tor Middle States, Mrs. H. G. Bell, director 
New Jersey, and Mrs. A. Wendell Jackson, 
president of New York League of Unitarian 
Women. There were two piano solos, the 
first by Mrs. Emil L. Boas, the second by 
Mrs. Josephine Ware Vermilye. Both these 
ladies are members of the Lenox Avenue 
Women’s Alliance. Tea, bouillon, lemonade, 
and sandwiches were served by the younger 
members from tables beautifully decorated 
and daintily appointed. 


Saco, Me.—Second Parish, Rev. W. F. 
Skerrye: The series of Sunday evening ser- 
vices inaugurated for the winter months is 
abundantly justifying its existence. During 
the month of January the audiences have 
steadily increased. Neat, handy folding- 
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cards, containing a list of subjects, have 
been put within reach of all. The topics for 
February are: ‘‘Individual Conviction: What 
it tells us of God,’’ ‘‘The Religion of Walt 
Whitman, ’’ ‘‘ Nineteenth-century Evolution, ’’ 
‘tEvolution of Art.’? The young people, 
through their Unitarian Club, in addition to 
the regular literary and social activities of 
their Monday evening meetings, are working 
to raise the sum of $100 as an anniversary 
gift to the American Unitarian Association, 
which is to celebrate its seventy-fifth birth- 


Business Notices. 


Clear Logic.—There is nothing mystical or involved 
in the explanation given in another column of this paper 
of the fact that mirrors can be bought cheaper at the Paine 
furniture 'warerooms than at any other store in this city. 
The average argument used in trade isa very poor one 
from any standpoint, but the value of the utterances of 
the Paine Furniture Company lies in the fact that they are 
simple, correct, and genuinely honest. Their explana- 
tion of their concessions to the public on the cost of plate 
glass may safely be accepted at its face value. : 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists 


Notices. 


Rev CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS an- 


nounces that, though he is not a candidate for parish 
settlement, he yet stands ready to respond to calls for 
temporary pulpit supply. His address is ‘‘The Mt. Mo- 
nadnock,’’ Dorchester, His telephone is Dorchester 66-2. 


Marriages. 


In Brookline, 29th ult., by Rev. William Orne White, 
Dr. Daniel Wunderlich Nead, of Philadelphia, and Rose 
White, of Brookline. 


Deaths. 


At Holyoke, goth ult., Mary S. Fiske. widow of William 
O. Fiske. 


Established 
1859. 


J..S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Ozford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


CHICKERING 
CONCERT CRAND PIANO 


In fine condition, tone, and action. Was formerly used 
by New South Church. They now have no further use 
for it, and will sell very cheap. Apply to W. A. NutrTina, 
110 TREMONT STREET, BosTON. 


FOR 


Second-hand Hymn-books 


SALE. 
We have on hand one lot of 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK AND SERVICES, 


Revised edition, second-hand, which we will dispose 
of at very reasonable prices. Write for particulars. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

30 West Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 
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day in Boston next May. If every one of our 
Unitarian young people’s societies would set 
about doing the same thing, a very sensible 
lift would be given toward that $75,000 mark. 
It would be something to the point, too, if 
all realized how easily the thing is done, 
given a willing mind. When the pastor, 
Rev. W. F. Skerrye, who is president of the 
club, first suggested the idea, the club caught 
its breath in amazement and dismay; but, in 
almost the next breath, the members pledged 
themselves to raise $1 apiece by individual 
effort. That makes a good start, for it is 
surprising how few $1’s it takes to make $25 
or $40. Then they set going a course of six 
entertainments, consisting of four lectures 
and two concerts, all provided for by willing 
home talent. Course tickets were sold for 
$1; single admission, 25 cents. The first 
lecture of the course, ‘‘Three Months in the 
Azores,’’ by the pastor, was given in the 
vestry Monday evening, January 29, to an au- 
dience of from sixty to seventy-five persons, 
nearly every one of whom had bought a course 
ticket. This means just that many more dol- 
lars. The single admissions will amount to 
a few dollars more,—enough to pay all ex- 
penses; and there you are. The $100 is won, 
the workers have had a good time, and the 
common aim and common effort have knit 
them closer together. Try it. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Unity Church: At the 
annual meeting of this church, E. E. Wood- 
man presiding, resolutions were unanimously 
passed expressing the profound grief of the 
society. experienced in the death of the pas- 
tor, Rev. C. L. Diven. Heartfelt‘ sympathy 
was expressed for Mrs. Diven and her daugh- 
ter. Mr. Diven was only settled here in 
1898, but:in the short time since he had 
given promise of a noble career of great use- 
fulness. 


Watertown, Mass.--Rev. Walter Folger 
Greenman has been most cordially welcomed 
as pastor of the First Parish Church in 
Watertown, the installation service being held 
Friday evening, February 2. There was a 
large gathering, the music was excellent, and 
the exercises were interesting. Rev. Hilary 
Bygrave of Belmont read Scriptural selec- 
tions. The opening prayer was by Rev. 
Frederic Gill of Arlington. Mr. Frederic 
Robbins, chairman of the Parish Committee, 
installed the new minister. An address was 
made by Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke of New- 
ton, who said he had known Mr. Greenman 
as an earnest student in Harvard, as a gradu- 
ate of the Harvard Divinity School, as one 
of the finest teachers in his own Sunday- 
school, and as an effective minister in West- 
ern parishes and in Fitchburg. He referred 
to the history of the Watertown church, dat- 
ing from 1630, and including Dr. Francis, 
John Weiss, and Theodore Parker among its 
ministers, and pleaded for an earnest co- 
operation of the people in the new pastor’s 
work., Rev. Charles G. Ames of Boston, in 
his address, spoke strongly for the mainte- 
nance of a high spiritual life in the church, 
to offset the sordid, selfish tendency of modern 
times. Rev. Samuel M-. Crothers extended 
the right hand of fellowship on behalf of the 
South Middlesex Conference of Unitarian 
Churches. He said the peculiar difference 
between the new and old methods of church 
life, calling constantly for new experiments, 
makes the work all the more interesting. In 
behalf of the churches of Watertown a bright 
and cheery welcoming address was made by 
Kev. Isaac H. Packard, pastor of the St. 
John Methodist Episcopal Church. He said 
he gladly greeted the new minister, because 
of the high personal character of Mr. Green- 
man, and for the work he would be able to 
accomplish. No Church represented all of 
the truth, nor was wholly free from error, A 
Church must have great merit which had pro- 
duced such men as Channing and Martineau, 
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and whose adherents had written religious 
hymns such as were sung in all churches, 
The closing prayer was by Rev. Francis 
Tiffany of Cambridge. On Sunday, Febru- 
ary 4, Rev. Mr. Greenman commenced his 
ministry. On Wednesday evening he was the 
guest of the Unitarian Club connected with 
the Watertown church, —a thriving association 
of the men. Friday evening of this week a 
reception will be extended to the new pastor 
and his wife by the parish. The church is 
in a favorable condition for the success of the 
new ministry. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society.—At the January meeting of the 
directors there were present Rev. A. W. 
Gould, Rev. J. R. Effinger, Mrs. Perkins, 
Mrs. Southworth, Miss Hintermeister, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. Kendall, and Mr. Scheible. 
After the reading of the minutes, the treas- 
urer reported donations of $5 each from the 
Unitarian Sunday-schools at Montclair, N.J., 
and at Davenport, Ia. Mr. Effinger brought 
up the question of advertising our publica- 
tions; and, on his motion, it was voted that 
the secretary be asked to ascertain advertising 
rates from the publishers of the Christian 
Register, Unity, Old and New, and the Child 
World. Mr. Gould reported a request from 
the compiler of the coming anniversary Year 
Book of the American Unitarian Association 
for a brief history of this society, which Mr. 
Effinger agreed to write up. The secretary 
reported that the sales of the new Christmas 
cards had already almost covered the outlay 
for printing and postage. It was voted that 
we publish another festival card, suitable for 
use both at Easter amd on Flower Sunday, 
Mr. Gould and Mr. Scheible being appointed 
a committee for that purpose. Mr. Scheible 
also brought up the question of offering some 
of the ‘‘Perry Pictures’? for use with Mr. 
Fenn’s ‘‘Flowering of the Hebrew Relig- 
ion,’’ and was asked to report on this at a 
later meeting. Whereupon the meeting ad- 
journed. 


Worcester Conference.—The | thirty- 
third annual session of the Worcester Confer- 
ence was held on the evening of the 24th and 
the 25th of January, with the Second Parish 
in Marlboro, of which Rev. E. F. Hayward 
is the pastor. The conference opened on 
Wednesday evening with public worship, the 
sermon being preached by Rev. James Eells 
of the First Church, Boston, on ‘‘God work- 
ing in Man.’’ On the morning of the 25th 
the conference opened with a devotional ser- 
vice conducted by Rev. A. F. Bailey of Barre, 
who spoke on ‘‘Types of Devotion.’’ The 
conference was called to order for the transac- 
tion of business at half-past ten o’clock by 
the president, Jonathan Smith, Esq., of 
Clinton. Being the annual meeting, the re- 
ports for the year of the secretary and treas- 
urer were then read. Special mention was 
made of the removal from the conference of 
Rey. W. F. Greenman of Fitchburg. A cor- 
dial welcome was extended to the new men 
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having come into the conference during the 
past year,—Rev. C. A. Place of Gardner, 
Rev. J. M. Seaton of Hubbardston, Rev. 
F, J. Gauld of Leominster, and Rev. F. L. 
Phalen of the Church of the Unity, Worces- 
ter. The report closed with the assurance 
that a decidedly positive and constructive 
note had been struck, as was seen in the 
movement toward church membership and re- 
newed missionary work. Rev. C. F. Hay- 
ward was called upon to tell what had been 
done during the past year with regard to 
church membership, and he replied that over 
two hundred persons had subscribed their 
names to the church covenant. Resolutions 
prepared by Rev. N. Seaver, L. G. Wilson, 
and A. S. Garver, expressing the great loss 
felt in the death of Rev. Samuel May, whose 
unfaltering fortitude in behalf of human free- 
dom fills such a glorious chapter in national 
history, were unanimously adopted. 

The essay of the day was read by Rev. 
C. A. Place of Gardner, on ‘‘The Duty of 
Unitarians to their Church.’’ After express- 
ing his pleasure in coming into the Worcester 
Conference, the essayist went on to say that 
Unitarianism is nothing less than an inter- 
pretation of life in terms of unity, as opposed 
to the more common notion of duality with 
all its ideas of chance and miracle, and that 
we are bound to maintain a religious system 
that shall match the expanding life of civi- 
lized society. The duty of Unitarians to 
their Church, Mr. Place maintained, is to 
support loyally, earnestly, a religious inter- 
pretation that shall make the life of man 
pulse with faith in God’s good will. In 
opening the discussion of the essay, Rev. 
F. L. Phalen of Unity Church, Worcester, 
emphasized the need of adapting our church 
work to the new demands which are being 
made upon it, and of putting more conscience 
into our life. The discussion was continued 
by Messrs. Woodman, Headle, and Duncan. 
At half-past twelve Rev. E. F. Hayward rose 
to invite the conference to a collation pre- 
pared by the ladies of the Second Parish, 
and in his telling manner convinced us all 
that the first duty of Unitarians to their 
church was to make it a real home, in which 
every stranger found a cordial and hospitable 
welcome. And we soon saw that what the 
preacher preached the people practised; for 
- fully four hundred delegates and visitors en- 
joyed the hospitality of the Second Parish in 
Marlboro, and thirty-five were entertained 
over night in the homes of members of the 
parish. On motion of Mr. Joslyn of Hudson, 
the conference, by a rising vote, unanimously 
extended its thanks to parish and pastor for 
their kindness and hospithlity. 

At half-past two Rev. George H. Badger, 
New England agent of the American Unita- 
rian Association, was introduced, and ad- 
dressed the conference on ‘‘The Wider Loy- 
alty.’’ After extending the greetings of the 
American Unitarian Association, Mr. Badger 
proceeded to say that he believed not only in 
the Holy Church Universal, but in the Holy 
Church Unitarian, which is larger than all 
the individual Unitarian churches. Along 
with loyalty to the local church should be 
loyalty to the denomination. We should be 
loyal to the Unitarian gospel wherever we 
are, and when disagreeable work has to be 
done. This means that we should acquaint 
ourselves with the conditions of the denomi- 
nation throughout the country. The subject 
was further discussed by Rev. George W. 
Kent and Rev. W. L. Walsh, both of whom 
pleaded for ‘‘Wider Loyalty. ’’ 

The closing address of the conference was 
made by Rev. A, S. Garver, who summed up 
the thought of the day in saying that the 
Church reminds men that this is a spiritual 
world. No other institution exists to pro- 
claim the glorious gospel that this is a divine 
universe. Thus was brought to a close one 
of the largest and most successful of the well- 
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nigh hundred sessions of the Worcester Con- 
ference. The following officers and directors 
were elected for the year 1900: president, 
Jonathan Smith, Esq., Clinton; vice-presi- 
dents, Rev. George S. Ball, Upton, and Mr. 
John C. Otis, Worcester; secretary, Rev. 
James C. Duncan, Clinton; treasurer, Mr. 
Edward F. Tolman, Worcester. Directors: 
Rev. A. S. Garver, Worcester; Rev. A. F. 
Bailey, Barre; Mr. Thomas A. Earle, Leom- 


inster; Miss A. M. Bancroft, Hopedale; 
Miss Clara E. Billings, Worcester; Mr. 
Charles S. Lord, Otter River, Templeton. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 


Already acknowledged. .......++++seersercueacene $6,743.35 
1900. 
Jan. 1. First Parish, Cambridge, on account.. 500.00 
6. First Congregational Society of Ja- 
maica Plain, Boston, additional Gn 
all $826) 20.00 
8. Society in Stow.....s..00. 16.00 
io. First Parish, Portland, Me.. =) 400.00 
12. All Souls’ ch urch. Chicago, Tl 20,00 
13. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
8,500.00 
15. Charles j. "Fox, ‘Los ‘Angeles, Call, “to 
make himself a life member....... 50.00 
16, A. A. Ballou, Detroit, Mich.. ee 10,00 
16. Mrs. Thomas Talbot, North Bill 100.00 
16. Society in Alton, I1l., on account.. 5.00 


16. Unitarian Club, Boston, toward anni- 
versary expenses... 1,500.00 
16. Henry W. Maxwell, New York, N. v., 
toward anniversary expenses...,-. 
18, Society in Ashby..... 0... sss2ceeecesees 
19. Mrs. Martha W. Faucon, Milton, to 
make her daughter, Miss Catherine 


Faucon, a life member.. 50,00 
22. Channing Religious Society, Newton, 200.00 

23. Society = pornatable, additional (in 
c's Dials Sho (nic she. PRR Se a 5.00 

23 sone a Miowrencel additional (in ae 
5.00 
25. Sarit in Waltham 386.33 
27. Women’s National Alliance. 22.00 

29. North Society, Salem, addi 

all $578). .+++-sseeves cee ves 453.00 
30. Society in Ware.. 10.00 
30. Society in Rochester, NY. 30.00 
30. Harvard Church Charlestown, Boston, 55.62 
3r. Society in Templeton... 30.00 
$19,164.80 

Jan. 16. Young People’s Religious Union for 
Amherst Church, additional...-.. $181.12 


Francis H. LINCOLN, Zyeas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Barnard College. 


There is not a friend here of the higher 
education of women who is not greatly pleased 
by the announcement made by President Seth 
Low at the Wellesley Club lunch last Satur- 


‘day that Barnard College had been incorpo- 


rated into the educational system of Colum- 
bia. That is, it has been made a college of 
the University system, and bears the same 
relation to Columbia that all the other col- 
leges in the university do, save that the 
financial management will remain separate 
and distinct. Henceforth the dean of Bar- 
nard and its instructors will be appointed by 
the president of the university, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the trustees of Barnard. 
They will have the same standing as the offi- 
cers of the university, and it is expressly 
stated that the instructors may be either men 
or women, At present, except the dean, 
there is no woman in the faculty of Barnard. 
All this affects the undergraduate student 
only. It is the women candidates for higher 
degrees who will benefit most by this impor- 
tant step. They will be accepted by the uni- 
versity as regular students, on the same terms 
as the men, by the Faculties of Philosophy, 
Political Science, and Pure Science. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘* Among Colorado’s relics of cliff-dwellers 
is one building that sheltered six thousand 
persons.’’ Perhaps it was only a street-car. 


Little Dick: *‘Uncle Richard, what is dric- 
Q-brac?’’ Uncle Richard: ‘‘Bric-a-brac is 
anything you knock over and break when you 
are feeling for matches in the dark.’’—Puck. 


Boy: ‘*You are going to fight against the 
English, aren’t you, Capt. Brown?’’ Capt. 
Brown .(indignantly) ; ‘‘Fight the English? 
What on earth put that into your head?’’ 
Boy: ‘‘Why, daddy said you were a Boer!’’ 
Punch. 


Sister Jackson: ‘‘ ’Stead ob ’sperinsin’ 
religion so of’en, Mose, yo’ mought spend 
some ob’ yo’ time gettin’ odd jobs ter help 
suppo’t de family.’’ Mose: ‘‘What ,yo’ 
*spec’, Tilda? We all on us has different 
talents. Yo’ has yo’s, and I has mine.’’— 
Puck. 


One day Sir Walter Blunt’s father was in 
Pope’s company; and, talking of punning, 
Pope said that was a species of wit so tri- 
flingly easy that he would answer to make one 
on any proposed subject, off-hand, when a 
lady in the company said, ‘‘Well, Mr. Pope, 
make one on ‘keel-hauling.’’’ He instantly 
replied, ‘‘That, madam, is indeed putting a 
man under a hardship.’’ 


Robert J. Burdette is pastor of a church in 
Pasadena. He recently received a letter from 
the Governor of California, saying that he had 
his commission ready as chaplain in one of 
the regiments, and was very anxious to know 
whether he would accept the place. “Of course, 
you will take it?” a friend asked. “Well, I 
don’t know,” was his response. “It all depends. 
Just now I am waiting for the war to close.” 


At the end of the Sunday-school lesson, 
when questions from the class were in order, 
one member of one star boys’ class asked his 
teacher, ‘‘Where is heaven?’’ The teacher 
endeavored to explain that heaven is a condi- 


tion of spirit, and was inside us. The 
youngster replied: ‘‘Well, they say that, 
when you die, you go to heaven. How can 


you go inside of yourself when you die?’’ 


Mrs. A. told her new man-servant to make 
a fire in the drawing-room. Soon after she 
found him hopelessly contemplating the and- 
irons, tongs, etc., with a pile of logs by his 
side large enough to warm a _ regiment. 
‘*Tiave you never made a fire before, Will- 
iam?’’ she asked somewhat sharply. ‘‘Well, 
ma’am, I ain’t never made what yo’ call a 
refined fire,—no, ma’am!’’ was the puzzled 
reply.—arper’s Bazar. 


Here are two stories ascribed to Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse. One is of a curate, who, preach- 
ing about Zacchzeus, said that the tree he got 
up represented “the Church.” Next day one 
of his hearers said, “I was very much interested 
in your sermon yesterday: I was listenin’ very 
attentive for what you didn’t say.” “Oh, and 
what might the application be that has occurred 
to you?” “Why, Zacchzus had to come down 
out of that tree before he could go with the 
Lord Jesus.” The other is of a vicar, who 
remarked, “The Church of England lifts her 
head,—a light-house to the world,” on which 
a Methodist promptly replied: ‘Church of Eng- 
land a light-house, is it? What do a light- 
house do? Why, stands ’pon the rocks, callin’ 
out to the ships: ‘There’s danger ’ere! Keep 
away from me.’” 
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